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An ingenious Pamphlet has lately been publithed, 
price 1s. 6d. entitled, 42 Essay on DesiGn ; 
including propofals for erecting a public Aca- 
demy, to be fupported by voluntary /ubjcrip- 
tion (tilla Roy ax foundation can be obtained) 
for educating the Briti/b youth in DrRawine, 
and the feveral ARTs depending thereon, By 
J. Gwin, 


H O obferves, in his preface, that as draw- 
W ing is mechanical, it may be taught, in fome 
meafure, to any perfon of moderate talents, 
who applies fufficiently to the practice of it: but defign 
is the child of genius, and cannot be wholly infufed’: 
the principle of it muft exift in the foul, and.can be 
called forth only by education, and improved by prac- 
tice. Thus the art of numbers may be attained by 
the ear ; the knowledge of bodies, properties, facts, 
events, and fables, by reading; but the vis poetica, 
which diitinguifhes the bard from the journalift, or the 
veriifyer, muft be the gift of heaven. 

Neither this poetic energy, continues the author, nor 
the inventive power of the defigner, can be taught in 
{chools, or academies ; but they both may be buried ig. 
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ruft and ina€tion, unknown even to the pofleffors, if 
fchools and academies do not prefent the objects that 
excite and attract them into motion. 

Mr. Gwin is of opinion, and | believe moft Englif- 
men will acquiefce with him, that in the liberal fciences, 
in the knowledge of nature, and the means of con- 
veying it, we are not inferior to any other nation in 
Europe. And a little after he quotes an obfervation of 


‘Voltaire’s, viz. That the Italians, on the revival of 


the liberal arts and fciences, gave them the name of 
Virtue. From this word was derived the term /ir- 
tuofo, which has been\ accepted throughout Europe, 
and is of daily ufe in England. Should not this ap- 
pellation intimate, to thofe who affume it to them- 


‘elves, that the ftudy of what is beautiful, in na- 


ture or art, ought to render them more virtuous 
than other men ? 

That thofe ftudies have really fuch a tendency, 
when not perverted to lafcivious or immoral pur- 


~pofes, is undeniable : and whether, when thus _per- 
“verted, they ought to be ranked among: the Orna- 
‘ments of Life, I very much doubt. We are cer- 


tain that the poets, artifts, and philofophers, who 
have acquired the higheft feats in the temple of 
fame, are not thofe who proftiuted their genius or 
fkill to the gratification of the fenfual and culpable 
-‘faffions. 5 by 

Our author concludes his preface with a remark, oc- 


-Cafionally introduced, which the reader, we hope, ‘will 
“not think it impertinence in us to tranfcribe, viz. ** That 


** in architecture, as well as fculpture, nothing fhould 
** ‘be crouded in, that was not part of, or analogous 
** to, the builder’s original defign. Our Gothic ftruc- 


‘*© tures, bad as we efteem them, in comparifon with 


nw 


thofe built after the models of Greece or’ Rome, are 
“© yet. generally compleat, according to the original 
““"idea of their refpeétive architeéts. Hence it pro- 
“* ceeds, that the monuments in Weftminfter-Abbey, 


no 


“© ‘though fome of them finely executed, neither add 


** beauty to, nor- receive it from, the place that con- 


o tains 
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«¢ tains them, which was by no means intended as a 
«© mere Golgoiba for the remains of the royal, noble, 
‘© or meritorious dead, Moit of thefe monuments are 
« only ftuck again{t parts of the ftructure, and do not 
«< fill up vacancies, but hide and deform particular 
«« members of the original whole. We may except the 
‘© two at the weft entrance of the choir, which have 
‘© the analogy that gives them a grace, and makes them 
‘* ornamental : while the reft, to a difcerning eye, ap- 
‘“‘ pear only like a great ftock in the work-fhop of a 
‘© ftatuary. There is, in a word, fo much difference 
“© betwixt richnefs and grandeur, that the former, 1m- 
‘* properly placed, ferves rather to difguife the latter, 
*¢ than drefs her to more advantage ; which proves, 
‘* that for want of proper education to form our judg- 
‘* ment, we impofe on ourfelves a fale ta/te, which 
‘* often occafions a needlefs expence.”’ 

Mr. Gwin introduces his effay with the following ge- 
neral obfervation : 

‘¢ Rude and uncultivated nature, fays he, directs 
only to works of neceffity, fuch as providing for the 
fuftenance, eafe, and defence of the body. This we 
find by the moft ancient monuments of the hiftory of 
thofe nations who have fince been called polite, and 
may ftill fee in the leait frequented parts of Africa and 
America. But when people once think of forming 
large focieties, with various degrees of iubordination 
under any particular form of government, the power 
and opulence of fome always awaken the ingenuity and 
induftry of others, who by contributing, for reward, 
to the pleafures of their fuperiors, become fharers in 
their better fortune: Hence arife a!] thofe arts that have 
not neceffity for their immediate object. 

** Among thefe, adds the author, The arts which 
depend on defign have been thought the greateft orna- 
ments of fociety, and have ever proved, where they 
have arifen to any degree of eminence, the bafis of the 
mott defirable and honourable reputation. Some na- 
tions indeed there-have been, the Romans in particular, 
who have grown. famous only by their military at- 
2 chievements 
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chievements and civil policy: but that fame would 
have reached us very imperfectly, if their conquetts 
had not been among more polite nations, or they had 
not themfelves been at laft polifhed by thofe arts which 
at firft they defpifed. Vanquifhed Athens had fubdued 
her conquerors by the works of her painters, fculptors, 
and architeéts, as well as by thofe of her poets and 
hiftorians, before thofe conquerors had among them 
writers of fuch elegant tafte as Livy, Salluft, “Virgil, 
Florace, and Cvcero, who tranfinitted to pofterity, in all 
the ornaments of ‘drefs, the deeds and virtues of their 
anceftors. 

The firft who are recorded to have excelled in thefe 
arts, were the Chaldeans and Egyptians; but fo re- 
mote are we from the time when thofe nations were at 
the height of their glory, that little is now known of 
them, except in the fingle article of their buildings. 
What the architecture of the Cha/deans was, we learn 
from the writings of the moft ancient hiftorians ; few 
monuments, if any, now remaining of the works them- 
felves: but the antiquities of Egypt, fome of them al- 
moft entire, are fcarcely to be numbered ; every cu- 
rious traveller, who vifits the borders of the Nile, find- 
ing, or obferving fomething before undefcribed. Thefe 
remains give us fome idea of the genius of the people, 
which led them in the frft place to confult majefty and 
ftrength, and then to make ornament fubfervient to 
what was more fubflantial. If we could read their 
language, ftill preferved in their hicroglyphics, we 
might have a better idea of the extent of the Egyptian 
knowledge i in other particulars. 

In this refpect the Greeks had the advantage of their 
predeceffors ; we not only know that they had an 
Apelles and. a Pbidias, but cotemporary writers, or 
writers who lived not long after their great artifts, 
inform us in what the feveral excellencies of each maf- 
ter confilted, We know how {fcience and art, in the 
polite age of the Athenian republic, and the fucceeding 
reigns of the Macedonian conquerors, went hand in hand 
to adorn and celebrate the country of the mufes. 
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Of the paintings of ancient Greece we can hardly ex- 
pect any original examples: but we have undoubtedly 
many works of their ftatuaries, which are ftill looked 
upon as the moft excellent modcls to copy after. In 
all we have of this kind, the correctneis of the defign 
and the ftrength of the expreffion command our atten- 
tion ; as in the writers of the fame age, we admire the 
artful plan and elegant compofition of their works. 

As to the Romans, they had the Greeks not only for 
their inftruétors, but often for their operators likewife 
in the arts we are fpeaking of. Hence we are not cer- 
tain, in the admired antiquities of this empire, whether 
we trace the work of a Grecian or a Roman hand, But 
of the Augu/tan age we have paintings as well as ftatues, 
fome of which have long been in the poffeffion of the 
curious in England ; and the Pantheon of Agrippa, 
now called the Rotunda, is a noble and entire monu- 
ment of the architecture of that age. 

The decline of true tafte, the removal of the feat of 
empire from Rome to Conftantinople, the irruptions and 
long refidence of barbarous nations in the moft culti- 
vated parts of Italy; and, laftly, the taking of Con- 
ftantixople, by thofe enemies of art the Turks, oblige us 
to leave a long chafm betwixt the glorious days of the 
Roman emp‘re, and the dawn of art again in Tu/cany 
in the fifteenth century, From this province it fpread 
over the other parts of Jta/y, and fhone forth in a great 
number of rival fchools. Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany imbibed fome rays of the 
fame light : but in England it has hitherto been hidden, 
obftructed, or unregarded ; except during fome hap- 
pier intervals, when the Goddefs of Tafte has paid a 
fhort vifit to the great. Art has been in {mall eftima- 
tion, unlefs the artift was foreign. Our neighbours 
have fpoken contemptuoufly * of us without referve ; 
and the few Englifbmen who have indifputably excelled, 
were fcarcely rewarded with honeft and impartial ap- 
probation from their own countrymen, 

B 3 M. Per. 


* The Abbé /e Blanc’s letters, publifhed in Exg/i in 1747, af- 
ford remarkable inftances of this. 
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M. Perrault, in his parallels of the antients and 
moderns, diftributes the times in which painting flou- 
rifhed into three ages, which he calls claffes ; ** The firft, 
fays he, takes in the age of Xeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, 
and the reft who are fo much admired in antiquity. The 
fecond takes in the age of Raphael, Titian, Paul Ve- 
ronefe, and thofe other great mafters who flourifhed in 
Italy in the lait age. The third contains the painters 
of our own age, as Pouffin, Le Brun, and the like. 

M. de Voltaire, in the introduction to his intended 
hiftory of the age of Lewis X1V, has enumerated four 
ages of the world, in which the polite arts and litera- 
ture were carried to the greateft height. 


The firft of thefe ages, fays he, which fhines with, 


true glory, is that of Philip and Alexander ; or that of 
Pindar, Demofthenes, Ariftotle, Plato, Apelles, Phidias, 
Praxiteles ; and this honour was confined within the li- 
mits of Greece, the reft of the globe being overfpread 
with ignorance and barbarity. 

The fccond age is that of Julius Cefar and Auguftus, 
which is likewif: denoted by the names of Lucretius, 
Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, Vitruvius. 

The third age 1s that which followed the taking of 
Conftantinople by Mabomet II. in the year 1453. At 
this time a family, confifting of mere citizens, under- 
took a tafk, which ought to have been the bufinefs of 
the kings of Europe. The Medicean family invited to 
Florence. the polite arts, which the Turks were driving 
out of Greece, their ancient feat, Jtcly then fhone with 
fuperior glory ; all the fciences in general rofe there to 
new life. The Jéalans honoured them with the name 
of Virtue, as the firft Greeks had diftinguifhed them by 
that of Wifdom, There app:ared a tendency in all 
things towards perfection. At this time Méchael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Titian, Taffo, Ariofto flourifhed ; engrav- 
ing was invented ; true architecture re-appeared in 
greater beauty and fplencdor than when Rome was in its 
triumphant ftate ; and the Gothic rutticity, which had 
disfigured the face of all Europe, was banifhed from 
Jialy, to make room in all parts of it for true tafte. 
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The arts, which had always been tranfplanted out of 
Greece into Italy, met with a favourable foil, and fpread 
themfelves on a fudden. France, England, Germany, 
Spain, were alfo defirous of fome of thofe fruits ; but 
thefe either. never reached thofe climates, or degene- 
rated too faft. 

Laftly,the fourth ageisthat called theage of LewisXIV. 
and among all the four, this is perhaps that which comes: 
the neareft'to perfection. Enriched:with the difcoveries 
of the other three, it made a more confiderable pro- 
grefs in one article, than the three put together. All 
the arts indeed were not carried to a greater height than 
under the Medicean family, under Auguflus, or under 
Alexander ; but the rational faculties of man in general 
have been very much cultivated and improved. ‘True 
philofophy was not known till this era; and it may be 
juftly affirmed, that the univerfal revolution which was 
brought about, in our arts, our genius, our manners, 
and our government (to compute from the latter part of 
Cardinal Richeliew’s adminiftration to thofe years which 
followed the death of Lewis XIV.) diffufed fo bright a 
glory over our country, as will diftinguith it to lateft 
pofterity. This happy influence was not confined 
barely to France, but fpread into England, where it 
raifed that emulation which this witty and fagaciovs 
people then {tood in need of, It has carried tafte into 
Gérmany, and the fciences into Mu/fcovy ; it has given 
new life to Jtaly, which was in a drooping condition ; 
and Europe owes its politenefs to Lewis X1V.”’ 

Here Mr. Gwin thinks the honour of his country 
calls upon him to make a few ftrictures on this vain- 
glorious Frenchman’s high-ftrained panegyric on the 
rife and progrefs of the liberal arts in his country. 

True philofophy, he grants, was not known till the 
era of Lewis X1V. but cannot allow the merit of 
difcovering and cultivating it to the countrymen of Vol- 
taire: They had their romance of Defcartes, but we 
had the folid principles of Newton; and if they boaft of 
their Search after truth by Malbranche, we need only 
fhew them Locke's effay on human underflanding. We 
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had our immortal Bacon, the father of modern difco- 
veries in both the natural and intellectual world, when 
not a Frenchman dared to quit the old track of thinking 
prefcribed by Ariftotle. With refpect to genius, our 
Milton, Butler, Dryden, Waller, Otway, Congreve, Prior, 


Rowe, Pope, (who all come betwixt the laft years of. - 


Richelieu’s miniftry and the firft of Lewis the XV’s 
reign) are at leait equal to their Corneille, Racine, Mo- 
liere, and La Fontaine: But if they deny this, we call 
in our Spenjer, Shckefpear, Fobnfon, and Fletcher, who. 
lived betore his cera ot Lewis XIV. and fhew that Eng- 
land, under Elizabeth, was the firft nation that tranf- 
_— true tafte from Jtaly, What then becomes of 
is remark, when, fpeaking of the Medicean age, he 
fays, that the polite arts either never reached France, 
England, Germany, Spain, or degenerated too fait ? 
The art of defign, formed upon the great Italian 
matters, flourifhed alfo in England before the age of 
Lewis X1V. We had our Inigo Fones before France 
had her Manfarr: And for the fuperior excellence of 
the Briton, we will leave his works to be compared, 
not with any thing France then had (for fhe had no- 
thing excellent) but with all that her architeéts have 
fince produced thro’ the whole boafted age of Louis le 
Grand. We had our age before France, and it conti- 


. nued thro’ the latter part of Elizabeth down to the 


fatal civil war, when the frenzy of fanaticifm excluded 
all that was juft and beautiful, Charles 1. was a prince 
of tafte fuperior to any other of his time, and, if the 
troubles of his reign had not prevented him, would 
have left us a palace * with which Verfailles fhould not 
have been named. Sculpture, and every fine Italian 
art, would have flourifhed under this monarch, and 
the accomplifhed Falkland, if wrong notions of go- 
vernment had not unhappily rendered him unable to 
encourage arts and {ciences. 

Yet thefe notions of government, bad as we juftly 
call them, were not worfe than thofe which prevailed 
in France under Lewis XIV. which our French hifto- 
7 rian 
® See the defigns of Inigo Fones, publifhed by Kens. | 
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rian makes to be glorious alfo in this refpe&t. If the 
French of that time had been copied in their arts of 
government, we had not now feen a free nation in 
Europe. But it was in the age of Lewis XIV. that 
England threw off the yoke of arbitrary power, and 
fpurned at thofe who would have again fuperinduced 
that of ecclefiaftical tyranny. We became free, while 
the French, with all their refinements, were daily fink- 
ing into flavery : Our genius, if lefs regular, when firft 
redeemed from its fhackles, than theirs, was more 
noble and fublime. It was indeed owing to our greater 
fhare of freedom, from the gra wherein the reforma- 
tion was eftablifhed, that we had fuch men as Bacon, 
Raleigh, Burleigh, Spenfer, and Hooker, at a time when 
Voltaire himfelf confeffes his own countrymen to have 
been in the moft profound ignorance. 

Having vindicated the honour which Mr. Gwin 
thinks is our own due, I cannot, fays he, forbear pay- 
ing a tributary word or two to the three ages of A/ex- 
ander, Auguftus, and the Medicis. Had France, in the 
Louifian age, an hiftory worthy to be compared with He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, or Father 
Paul? Their Tuanus lived before, and was rather a co- 
temporary with our Raleigh, andthe Venetian laft named. 
He had, to his honour, imbibed fome of thar liberty 
of thinking and fpeaking, to which his countrymen 
were not at that time fo much ftrangers, as they be- 
came afterwards, in the age of Lewis XiV. What 
poet of France, in this vaunted period, can be men- 
tioned in competition with Virgil or Taffo ? But even in 
the arts of defign, for which the encouragement of 
Lewis X1V. made the French moft famous, I do not 
find a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, or a Palladio, among 
the native French. Their fine pieces of architecture were 
very few, and they too perhaps might fuffer by a critical 
examination. Their ftatuaries, by what I can learn, 
were chiefly Italians ; and their Poufin and Le Brun, 
the moft excellent of their painters, were of Italian 
forming. We had, at the fame time, productions of 
each kind that fhewed no inferiority of genius, though 
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wanted to have been regulated by, the fame-cul- 
ture. Thaticulture and regulation Lewis gave, and for . 
which all Europe owes honour to his memory. Weare. 

iged\to confefs, it is what’ we hitherto want, and I 
have undertaken this fhort difcourfe with a view to 
— it among: my countrymen. All the world ac- 

nowledge us fufficient. for. whatever we undertake in | 
art or {cience,. and that both always improve under our 
hands, when other nations have exhautted their genius 
upon'them. Voltaire, in the paffage laft quoted from 
him, calls us @ witty and fagacious nation. The Abbé 
Je. Blanc, one of the lat Frenchmen who has wrote of 
our arts and manners as an eye-witnefs, is continually 
calling us a wife people. This is a compliment carried 
fo high, that 1 would almoft fcruple to give it currency 
at prefent : We have genius, fagacity, art, and all but 
wifdom ; That too will be juftly called our portion 
when we have a public eftablifhment to encourage and 
cultivate our other qualities. 

Le Blanc, while he talks of our wifdom, is conftantly 
depreciating our tafe. In like manner foreign painters, 
engravers, and ftatuaries affect to contemn the profef- 
fors of the fame arts who had their education in Eng- 
land, and the fame. reafon they have to affign, viz. 
That they want a. taftein their performances. Perhaps 
they have too often fome ground for their cenfure : 
But that. ground is not, as: thefe foreigners vainly think, 
in the want of any power which themfelves poffefs. 
Our artifts have capacity, ingenuity, and induftry equal 
to thofe of any other country : But unhappily they 
have never been properly initiated into the rudiments 
of thofe arts. They have wanted, while young, the 
affiflance of an academy, which fhould iead them on 
from the firfi principles of geometry .and perfpective, 
through al! the rules of correct drawing, and make 
them conceive a true ftandard of excellence before they 
attempt to excell, Where the mind is not thus firmly 
principled, the eye will be drawn chiefiy to the expref- 
fion.and colouring, which are the work of the pencil ; 
and the pupil will learn thefe parts, without any juft 
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notion of: that proportion and harmony which.ought'to 
conftitute a whole, and give the parts their diftinct and 
characteriftical. graces, 

What we call zafe in judging, is true defgn in exe- 
cution. In both, the ideas mutt, be the fame: But to 
judge with tafte the ideas only are fufficient ; whereas 
to defign truly and beautifully, there muft be practice 
added tothem. A perfect connoiffeur, though no ar- 
tit himfelf, is not only pleafed with a fine piece of 
painting or fculpture, but he knows from whence his 
pleafure arifes, and perhaps can. fee, what efcaped the 
artift, how it might have been. excited to.a higher de- 
sree. The artift, who defigns with tafte (for the 
author now joins the words) conceives, before he takes 


his crayon in hand, what the pleafure is that he intends. 


to give, what are the means by which he propofes to 
give it, and knows, by the principles of his art, how 
far thofe means will anfwer his purpofe, if in the exe- 
cution he comes up to his own idea in the fketch. 
The notion of beauty is in neither of them a va 
imaginary conceit, but the refult of a fyftem of know- 
ledge, founded on truth and nature. The artift, itis 
allowed, feldom or never, in execution, comes up 
fully to his own ideas : That would be too much for a 
man, and too near an approach to that perfection in 
nature which art endeavours only to imitate : But the 
more elevated the ideas are, the more excellent will the 
performance be, if, with elevation of fentiment,. there 
be at the fame time a true knowledge of harmony and 
proportion, This is art; the other may be genius 
only. 

Genius is indeed the principal. qualification of a great 
mafter. All the remains of ithe Roman architecture 
and {culpture would not have made a Michael Angelo 
or a Raphael Urédin, if nature had not firft been ex. 
tremely bounulul of her gifts, This muft be acknow- 
ledged: Yet Angelo and Raphael, if they had: newer 
feen thofe excellent remains of antiquity, if they. had 
not ftudied them well, 2nd found, upon comparifon, 
an idea of beauty more noble, auguft, and regular, 
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atifing from them, than from the nicely laboured 
works of later ages, thofe admirable men might have: 
watted their vaft talents in crowding with richer orna- 
ments the already crowded Gothic ftructures : Inftead 
of reftoring the antient tafte, the luxuriancy of their 
imaginations might probably have led them farther 
into error than their predeceffors. But harmony and 
natural proportion ftruck them when they firft beheld 
it: They examined and found the principles from which 
this genuine beauty arofe. Fired by the difcovery, they 
purfued the light of it, and even excelled thofe who 
had taught them what was excellency. 

To teach the firft principles from which this beauty 
refults ; to fhew what is meant by perfpe€tive, and the 
effect it has in a reprefentation ; the proportions of the 
human body, and all other objects animated or ftill ; 
how to draw a correct out-line, and all the other ex- 

effive ftrokes in a picture, and then to avoid confu- 
fion in filling up the figures; to know the power of 
lights and fhades in all fituations ; in a word, to take, 
by rule, every circumftance that art can teach, in order 
juftly and truely to reprefent nature: This is maftery, 
this is defign, this is what our author would recommend 
to public encouragement. G 





Conclufion of the account of Mr. Wet’s book, 


N the third fection, where the author treats of the 
religious ceremonies at the celebration of the O/ympic 
games, after having given along defcription, from the 
fifth book of Paufanias’s journey through Greece, of 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and his 
famous ivory ftatue done by Phidias, he proceeds to 
inform the reader, that the facrifices offered to Fupiter, 
at the time of the celebration of the Olympic games, 
were anfwerable to the magnificence of dis temple ; that 
the 
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the principal altar, upon which the facrifices were con- 
fumed, was placed in the mid-way between the temples 
of Funo and Pelops, and was, by way of eminence, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the altar of Olympian Fupiter. 
This altar was compofed (fays Pau/anias) of the afhes 
of the victims, mixed up with the waters of the river 
Alpheus. Thefe afhes were brought every year on the 
1gth of March out of the public hall, by the pricfts or 
augurs, who tempering them with the waters of //- 
pheus, made a fort of plaifter, wherewith they crufted 
over the altar. ‘The whole height of this altar was 
twenty-two feet ; to the top of which, where the vic- 
tims were burnt, the prieft afcended fteps, crufted over 
in like manner with afhes, from the plinth or lower bafis, 
where the victims were brought and flain: The circum- 
ference of this bafis was one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, and to this they mounted by fteps of ftone. 

As it was not poffible to temper into mortar the 
afhes, with which this altar was incrufted, with any 
other water than that of Alpheus, fo neither was it 
lawful to employ in the burnt facrifices any other wood 
than that of the white poplar. The original of this 
cuftom is derived from Hercules, the fon of Alcmena, 
who firft brought that tree into Greece, and made ufe 
of that wood only in the facrifices which he offered to 
Olympian Fupiter, Among the minifters or fervants of 
the altar, there was one whofe bufinefs it was to fur- 
nifh thofe who came to facrifice, as well cities as _pri- 
vate people, with thefe holy faggots, at a certain price. 

Belides this ftatue and altar thus peculiarly belong- 
ing to the Olympian ‘fupiter, there were many more, 
both altars and ftatues, erected to the fame god under 
different appellations ; but as they have no relation to 
the Olympic games, I fhall pafs on (without taking any 
farther notice of them) to fome others that always bore 
a part in the fclemnities of this fcftival, The chief of 
thefe were fix altars, confecrated by Hercules to twelve 
gods, who were always worfhipped, two at each altar, 
by the conquerors in the Olympic Games. The firft al- 
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tar was dedicated to Fupiter and Neptune, the fecond to 
Juno and Minerva, the third to Mercury and Apollo, 


-the fourth to Bacchus and the Graces, the fifth ‘to 


Diana and Alpheus, the fixth to Saturn and ‘Rhea. 
The Ecechiria, or ceflation of arms, which always ac- 

companied the celebration of the Olympic games, comes 

properly under the head of religion, as it owed its 


original to the:authority of the De/phic oracle, and the 


religious ftri¢tnefs with which it feems in moft in- 
ftances to have been obferved, to the pious refpect and 
veneration with which the Greeks regarded the auguft 
folemnity of the Olympic feftival. All the cities of 
Greece paid their devotion to Jupiter upon this feftival ; 
which, however, in the time of war fome of them mutt 
have been neceffitated to neglect, had not the god 
opened the paflages to his altar, and allowed a fafe 
conduét to his votaries, by enjoining a forbearance of 
hoftilities to all thofe who were willing to partake of 
the games inftituted to his honour. 

Though, with refpect to the other ftates of Greece, 
the tranquillity enacted by the laws of the Olympic 
games was but fhort and temporary, the prople of Elis 
had it in their power to enjoy the felicity even of a per- 


petual peace, had they been wife enough to know how 


to ufe or value their immunities, War could never ap- 
proach their territories, without drawing down upon 
the invader the vengeance of Jupiter. For Oxylus, 
being by the Hiraclides re-inftated in Eis, the king- 
dom of his anceftors, and appointed guardian, or cu- 
rator, of the temple of Jupiter Oljmpius, obtained of 
them, under the fanction of an oath, that the whole 


diftri€t of Elis fhould be confecrated to Fupiter; and 


that not only thofe who fhould invadeit, but thofe alfo 
who fhould not defend it when invaded, ‘fhould:be 
deemed accurfed. Hence it came to pafs, that the 
Eleans not only neglected to fortify £45, and their 
other towns, but gave themf{elves up fo entirely to 
agriculture, and the pleafures of a country life, that 
how wealthy foever they were grown, they could not, . 
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as Polybias obferves, be drawn from thence to inhabit 
their towns. The confequence was, that Elis indeed 
grew rich and populous, but as at the fame time it lay 
naked and defencelefs, thofe riches ferved only to in- 
vite an enemy ; and that populoufnefs did but augment 
the calamity of war; which, neverthelefs, would hardly 
have fallen upon them, had they not, of their own ac- 
cord, departed from the fanétity of their character, and 
broken down thofe fences of religion, which the oracle, 
and the general confent of all Greece had planted round 
them. They could not, it feems, be contented with 
peace, though the greateft of all bleffings, while it 
fhackled their ambition ; nor were they willing to pro- 
vide fufficiently againft war, at the expence of forfaking 
their old manner of living ; to which, even in the 
midft of war, they were entirely addi¢ted ; they were, 
therefore, very juftly cenfured by that wife hiftorian, 
for having fo inconfiderately loft their immunities ; and 
very wifely admonifhed by him, to retire once more 
within that magic circle, which, in his opinion, none 
would have been fuffered to pafs over with impunity, 
had any one been daring and impious enough to have 
attempted it, 

They enjoyed their tranquillity, however, for a con- 
fiderable time, with fome few interruptions, occafioned 
by adifpute between them, the Pifeans and Arcadians, 
relating to the fuperintendency of the Ofmpic games. 
Yet fo great a regard did the Grecians in general pay 
to thefe holy people, that when any troops were to 
march through their territories, upon their entering 
into the borders of the Eleans, they delivered up their 
arms, which were reftored to them again upon their 
quitting that country. ‘This ftate of fecurity and peace, 
while the other cities of Greece were confounding and 
deflroying each other with mutual and inteftine wars, 
was accompanied with great fimplicity and innocence 
of manners, the ufual attendants of a country life; and 
Elis, the earthly kingdom of Jupiter, feems in this 
point alfo to have refembled his heavenly domini- 
ons; from whence, as we are told by Homer, that deity 
had 
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had for ever banifhed 42, the goddefs of difcord and: 


injuttice. 

In the fourth fection, the author treats of the Olym- 
piad, and obferves, that, though the great advantages 
accruing to: hiftory from the inftitution of ét, be uni- 
verfally acknowledged, the hiftorians have taken no 
notice of its original. "They have told us indeed (fays 
he) that it was inftituted by J/phitus, and that it was 
a period or cycle of four years. The ridiculous reafon 
affigned for it by Paufanias, would induce one to be- 
Jieve that they knew no more ; and yet it is certain, 
that the Tetraéteris, or period of four years, was almoft 
as old as the religions of Greece, being ufed in diverfe 
of their /acra, or religious feftivals, as the Panathenza, 
Mufza, and many other, befides the Olympic ames. 
The filence of the ancient hiftorians upon this point is 
fo remarkable, that a learned modern (Fo. Scaliger) 
who has been at infinite pains to fe:tle the chronology 
of the ancients, takes great glory to himfelf for having 
difcovered the true fource of this facred period, and 
unravelled all the intricacies of the O/ympiad. From 
him, therefore, I fhall borrow chiefly what I have to 
fay upon this head. 

The Greeks, inquiring of the Delphic oracle concern- 
ing their folemn feafts and facrifices, received for an- 
{wer, that they would do well to facrifice xara ra Tlé- 
Tpia,, Udi nate, tple, according to the cuftoms of their fa- 
thers, and according to three things. Which laft words 
they interpreted to fignify days, months and years. 
They accordingly fet themfelves about regulating their 
years by the fun, and their months and days by the 
appearances of the moon, By this method, they were 
in hopes fo to order their feftivals, and times of facri- 
fice, as always to make their offerings precifely upon 
the fame days, and the fame months in 1 the year, which, 
they imagined, would be pleafing and acceptable to the 
gods, and confequently believed that to be the inten- 
tion of the oracle. This, however, could only happen 
when the folfticial converfions of the fun, and the zqui- 


noctials, fhould return to the fame places in the calen- 
das 
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dar year. After trying in vain many forms and com- 
binations of years, in order to fulfil the oracle, they at 
length hit upon one, which feemed to them admirably 
calculated to folve all difficulties, and an{wer their pur- 
pofe. Their year was made to confift of 360 days, with two 
additional days, and their months of thirty days each ; 
from one of which, however, in the courfe of four 
years, they took a day ; by this means their Tetraéteris 
amounted to 1447 days. Sometimes a whole month 
was intercalated, and then the Tetraéteris confifted of 
1477 days. And thus they flattered themfelves that 
they had punétually fulfilled the oracle ; for they facri- 
ficed according to the year and the month, becaufe the 
month was full, as confifting of thirty days; and thé 
years thus made up of complete months, by means of 
thefe intercalations returned to their beginnings, at leaft 
pretty near the matter. And this is the reafon that the 
ereat feftivals of the Greeks were folemnized every fifth 
year, after an interval of four complete years; as, for 
example, the Panathenea at Athens, and the Olympic 
games in Elis, which were celebrated every fifth year 
upon the full of the moon. This laft circumftance 
Pindar alone hath difcovered to us (Olym. Ode III.) 
And his fcholiaft at the fame time informs us, that thofe 
games were fometimes celebrated in the nine-and-fortieth, 
and fometimes in the fiftieth month ; that is, fometimes 
in the month which the E/ezns call Apollanius,and fome- 
times in that named by them Parthenius, which feent 
to anfwer to our months of Fuly and Auguft. 

Accordingly we find by Scaliger’s tables, that the 
Olympic new moon fell fometimes in the middle, or 
latter end of uly, and fometitnes in the beginning of 
Augn/t, for that feftival never preceded the fummer fol- 
ftice, which the ancients placed always upon the gth of 
July; fo that the Olympic moon was the firft new 
moon after the fummer folftice. This gave birth to 
the intercalary month, and occafioned the variation iff 
the Tetraéteris, which confifted fometimes of forty- 
eight months, and fometimes of forty-nine. 


This is the doétrine of the Olympiad, without a per- 
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feét knowledge of which, it will be but labour loft 
fays Scaliger, to go about fettling the Grectan chro- 
nology, 

And indeed as the Olympiad is the only zera which 
the Greek writers make ufe of, it will be difficult for a 
man to under{ftand the dates of facts mentioned by their 
hiftorians, or to accomodate their chronology to that 
of other nations, without his previoufly knowing both 
the precife time of the year on which every new Olym- 
piad began, and the number of years and months of 
which that period confifted. 

But how necefiary a thorough underftanding of the 
Olympiad is to thofe in particular, who engage in chro- 
nological inquiries, may be eafily imagined from its 
great ufefulnefs in fuch kind of fearches; the confidera- 
tion of which tranfported the great Scaliger almoft be- 
yond his fenfe and reafon. For having purfued his in- 
quiry from the firft original or chaos, if I may fo f{peak, 
of hiftory, amidft the glimerings of an ambiguous and 
allegorical tradition, the moniters of a fabulous and 
hierog!iphic age, and the devious and perplexed con- 


jectures of chronologers, coming at laft to the Ohm- 


tiads, like one, who, after having wandered all night 
in a wide and pathlefs foreft, unexpectedly difcovers, at 
break of day, a fair and open caufway leading through 
a rich and cultivated country, thick fet with towns and 
villages, breaks out into the following rapture: ‘** O! 
‘* how fortunate is it, that the ancient Greeks fhould 
‘¢ take ic into their heads to celebrate, with fo much 
*¢ devotion, every fatth year, their Olympic games ! 
*¢ Hail! venerable Olympiad! thou guardian of dates 
‘© and aras! affertrix of hittorical truth, and curb of 
“¢ the fanatical licentioufnefs of chronologilts,” &fc. 
But notwithftanding this enthufiaftic exclamation, 
chronologers are far from being agreed about the pre- 
cife time, upon which the O/ympiads began; fome dat- 
ing them from the victory of Corebus the Elean, and 
others throwing their original thirteen, and even eight- 
and-twenty Olympiads backwarder. But this was done 
by the artificial chronologers, who, to accomodate the 


Olympiads to their fyftems and computations, have 
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added to their antiquity 112 years, as Sir J. Newton 
obferves. This great man has thought it worth his 
while to examine their hypothefis, and to endeavour 
to eftablifh the old chronology upon furer and better 
principles. 1 will not prefume to fay whether he has 
fucceeded in his endeavours or not; that mult be de- 
cided by far much abler and more learned men. In 
the mean time, I think it a piece of homage due to 
the acknowledged fupremacy, if I may fo fpeak, of his 
abilities, from one, who in this cafe muft fubmit to the 
authority of others, to prefer the authority of Sir J. 
Newton, before that of any other name in the world, 

Chronologifts, however, in all their computations, 
agree toreckon downward from that Olympiad in which 
Corebus the, Elean was conqueror ; with whom alfo the 
lift of conquerors begins. This lift is very ufeful, fince 
the Greek writers frequently mark the O/jmpiad by no 
other defignation than the name of the conqueror. 

Before I conclude this fection, it will not be amifs to 
take notice, that Euj/ebius tells us from Africanus, that 
the word Olymtia in the Egyptian language, fignifies 
the moon, which was fo called, becaufe once in every 
month fhe runs thro’ the Zodiac named Olympus by the 
old Egyptians, This etymology of the Olympiad, tho’ 
mentioned by no other author, will appear the more 
probable, when weconfider that the O/ympiad was a lu- 
nar cycle, corrected indeed by the courfe of the fun; 
and that the Greeks had their Tetraéteris from Egypt ; 
out of which fertile nurfery they likewife originally 
tranfplanted their arts and fciences, their learning aad 
philofophy, their religion and their gods. 

The fubjeét of the fifth feétion is the office of the 


-Hellanodicks, or Prefidents of the Olympic games; in the 


beginning of which the author obferves, that the E/earg, 
who were the founders of thofe games, and appointed 
to prefide over them by the expreis commands of the 
Delpiic oracle, were more than once obliged to main- 
tain their title by force of arms againft their neighbours 
and rivals the Pifeans and Arcadtans ; whofe preten- 
fions, though founded upon no better authorities than 
old fables and antiquated precedents, were yet efteemed 
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by thefe envious or ambitious people, fufficient to 
authorize a war, and juftify their breaking through 
thofe facred laws, which enjoined a ceffation of arms 
to all the ftates of Greece during the Olympie feftival— 
The office of Hellanodic, or prefident, was at firft ex- 
erciled by Jpbitus alone ; and continued for the fpace 
of 200 years to be executed by a fingle perfon, who 
was always of the family of Oxy/us; but in the soth 
Olympiad the fuperintendancy of the games was commit- 
ted to two, chofen by lot out of the whole boay of the 
Eleans ; and in the 75th, the mumber was increafed 
to nine ; three of which had the direétion of the equef- 
trian exercifes, three precided at the pentathlon, and 
the remaining three had the infpection of the other 


. games. Two Olympiads after, a tenth was added ; 


and in the 103d Olympiad, the college of Hellanodics 
confifted of twelve, anfwering to the tribes of the 
Eleans, out of each of which was chofen one He/lanodie. 
The Areadians fhortly after, having vanquifhed the 
Eleans, took from them part of their territory ; by 
which means the number of their tribes and that of the 
Fellanodics, was reduced to eight; but in the 1o8th 
Olympiad they returned to the former number of ten, 
and kept it ever after. 

I cannot find precifely, at what time the He//anodics 
entered into office, nor how long they continued in it, 
Paufanias informs us, that for ten months preceding the 
games, they dwelt together at Z/is, in a houfe appoint- 
ed for them, and from thence called the Hellanodiceum ; 
at which time, I think, one may very reafonable fix 


the date of their commiffion. Thefe ten months they 


employed in qualifying themfelves for the high andim- 
portant character of judges of all Greece, as their title 
imports ; for which end they were caretully inftruéted 
in every particular of their duty by a fet of officers, 
called the guardians of the laws ; and attended daily in 
the Gymnaficum upon the preparatory exercifes of alk 
thofe who were admitted to be candidates for the O!ym- 
pic crown. Thefe were obliged to enter their names 


at Jeaft ten months before that feftival, and to employ 
eae pare 
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rt, if not the whole, of that time at Elis, in ex- 
ercifing themfelves. This time of preparation was not 
more ferviceable to the candidates than to the Hellanodics 
themfelves ; who were by this means furnifhed with 
frequent opportunities of trying their own abilities, 
exerting their authority, and fliding, as it were, im- 
perceptibly into the exercife of that office, which, as 
it placed them upon a tribunal to which all Greece was 
fubject, expofed them at the fame time to the obferva- 
tion and fcrutiny of a moft awful and innumerable af- 
fembly, whofe cenfure they could not hope to efcape, 
but by the ftricteft and moft exact impartiality. 

But as there are other requifites towards the obtain- 
ing the charaéter of a wife and impartial judge, befides 
the knowledge and practice of the laws, the He/lanocics 
took all imaginable precautions to keep their judg- 
ments from any biafs, by prohibiting any of their col- 
legues from contending in the equeftrian exercifes ; by 
making it a Jaw to themfelves, not to open any of the 
recommendatory letters brought to them by the /é- 
letes till after the conteft was over; and by laying them- 
felves under the obligation of an oath, to proceed 
according to the ftriéteft equity in thofe cafes, 
werein they were left to the direction of their 
confciences alone. This oath was adniiniftred to them 
in the fenate-houfe of the Eleans, before the Statue of 
Futiter Horcius, upon their finifhing the examination 
of the boys, and the under-aged horfes, that offered 
themfelves to contend in the Olympic fiadium ; the reafon 
of which fhall be affigned in another place. That they 
were {worn alfo upon their entering into office, is very 
probable, though not mentioned by any author. Ano- 
ther check upon the Hedlanodics, was the liberty allow- 
ed to any one who thought himfelf aggrieved, of ap- 
pealing from their fentence to the fenate of Elis. 

The direction and ordering of all matters relating to 
the Olympic feitival, the proclaiming the ceffation of 
arms, the excluding from the facrifices thofe who had 
incurred the penalty of excommunication, by refufing 
to fubmit to their cenfures, the increafing or diminifh- 
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ing the number of the exercifes, &?c. belonged, as } 
imagine, to the Hellanodics, as well as the fuperintend- 
ing the games, and beftowing the olive crown ; for ] 
underftand thole authors, who attribute thefe powers 


to the Eleans in general, to mean the Hellanodics, who 


were, for that time and occafion, the delegates and re- 
prefentatives of the leans. 

This power of excommunicating thofe who were re- 
fratory or contumacious, which feems to have been 
exercifed upon whole nations, rather than particular 
perfons, gave the Hellanodics great dignity and autho- 
rity among the feveral people of Greece, as the corpo- 
ral punifhments and pecuniary penalties inflicted by 
their orders upon private offenders, held even the 
greateft in dread of infringing the Olympic laws, and 
kept in order that vaft affembly, which was compofed 
of men of all ranks and cegrees, and of every region 
and colony of Greece. 

That the Ae//anodics, in the public execution of their 
office, were clothed in purple robes, and carried in 
their hands that ufual enfign of magiftracy, a wand, 
or fceptre, feems very probable, from feveral paffages 
collefted by Faber, in his Agonifticon ; who would in- 
fer, likewife, from fome other paffages cited by him, 
that they wore crowns; which I will not difpute any 
otherwife than by obferving, that from one of thofe paf- 
fages, it appears, that all the Grecians who affifted at 
the O/ympic games, were adorned with crowns, or gar- 
Jancs ; and, I believe, that ornament was generally wore 
by all who attended at any public facrifice. 

The Hellanodics took their {tations at different parts 
of the facium. By the Hellanodics is this place, I mean 
thofe committecs of them, if I may fo fpeak, who were 
appointed to fuperintend the feveral exercifes ; who 
were confequently obliged to attend them, in thofe 
parts cf the ffadium where they were exhibited. The 
others, I fuppofe, remained in their proper places, over 
again{t the prieflefs of Ceres. The fenior Hellangdie 
had the precedency of the reft, 
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In the remaining part of the fection, the author ex- 
emplifies the authority of this high tribunal, and the re- 
eard paid to it by all Greece, from a few inttances bor- 
rowed from Paufanias and Thucydides, and then clofes 
it with obferving, that the great dignity and authority 
of the Hellanodics was founded folely upon their power 
of excommunication ; in the exercife of which, how- 
ever derived to them at the beginning, they were fup- 
ported by the joint concurrence of the gods, as well 
as of the men of Greece. 

The author obferves in the beginning of the fixth 
fection, where he treats of the gazes, and the Olympic 
Stadium, that, how fumptuous and magnificient foever 
the facrifices, and the ceremonies of the worfhip paid 

‘by the Grecians to Olympian ‘Fupiter may have been, 
yet we may venture to conclude, that the vaft con- 
courfe of people, who at the time of that feftival ufually 
reforted to O/ympia from all parts of the world, was 
chiefly owing to the games, which always accompa- 
nied that folemnity ; and that by far the greater num- 
ber, came more out of curiofity than devotion. It is, 
at leaft, this part of the infticution that makes the moft 
confiderable figure in the hiftories and antiquities of 
Greece, and prefents itfelf upon all occafions principally, 
if not fingly, to our minds; while, like the ipectators 
of a triumphant proceffion, we loek upon the pomp of 
facrifice, the herds of victims, the train of priefts, and 
even the gocs themfelves, as {o many accompaniments 
only, and ornamental parts of the ceremony, and turn 
our eyes to the conqueror, whofe glory and whofe vic- 
tories engrofs all our thoughts and attention. How 
jut this obfervation may be, with regard to the an- 
cient Greeks, I will not here determine ; but among 
the moderns, I believe, there are very few, and thofe 
men of learning only, who either think or know any 
thing of the religious part of this inftitution ; which, for 
that reafon probably, is now never mentioned under 
any other title but that of the O/ympic games. The re- 
maining part, therefore, of this differtation fhall be 
wholly taken up with an inquiry into the nature, 
laws, 
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laws, €%c. of thofe games, in which, if for want of 
materials, I fhould not be able to give the reader all 
the fatisfaction he may expeét to find, yet enough, [ 
hope, will be faid, to give him a jufter idea of thefe 
famous games, than he may hitherto have conceived ; 
to leffen his contempt, at leaft, if not excite his admi- 
ration, for a fet of conquerers, whom their country- 
men thought worthy of great honour and immunities ; 
and to fhew, that even in the inftitution of thefe fports, 
which feems at firft fight to have been calculated only for 
the amufement of the vulgar, a judicious obferver ma 
difcover many ftrokes of that civil wifdom and policy, 
which we have been taught to look for among the phi- 
lofophers and lawgivers of Greece. 

Before I enter upon this inquiry into the games, it 
will be neceffary to mention a few particulars relating 
to the place in which they were exhibited. . This by the 
Greeks, was named the /fadium ; a word, fignifying a 
meafure of length, confifting of fomewhat above an 
hundred Exglifh paces ; which being equal to the fpace 
of ground allotted for the foot race, the courfe was 
from thence called the /tadium, and the races were 
named ftadieis, or ftadiodromi. The Eleans, indeed, 
pretended, that the fadium at Olympia was meafured by 
the foot of Hercules, which being longer than that of 
an ordinary man, made their /iadium longer than any 
other in the fame proportion. 

Paufanias informs us, that the Olympic fiadium wasa 
terrace compofed of earth ; on one fide of which was 
the feat of the Hellanodics, and over-againft them on 
the other was an altar of white marble, upon which 
the prieftefs of Ceres Chamyne, and fome virgins, had 
the privilege to fit and view the games. At the farther 
end of the /fadium was the barrier, whence thofe who 
ran the fimple foot-race began their courfe ; and there, 
according to the tradition of the Eleans, was the tomb 
of Endymion. In the ftadium were exhibited tho‘e 
games, which are properly called gymnaftic. 

At either end of the courfe ftood a pillar, the ufe of 
which it may be proper to explain; as alfo to take no- 
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tice of the feveral appellations by which thefe parts of 
the ftadium were diftinguifhed, viz. the barrier and 
the goal; at one. of which the race began, and was 
finifhed at the other; but this muft be underftood only 
of the fimple foot-race, or that inftituted by /phitus; for 
afterwards (in the 14th Olympiad) as men grew more 
exercifed, and the reputation of thefe games increafed, 
the diaulus was added. This was alfo a foot-race, 
whofe courfe was double the former ; that.is, two fa- 
diums, as the wordimplies. They who ran the diaulus, 
therefore, or double ftadium, turned round the pillar 
erected for that purpofe at the end of the /fladium, 
and returned to the barrier, where they finifhed their 
race. 

The barrier was at firft marked with a ftrait line, 
traced along the ground from one fide of the fiadium to 
the other: by this line were drawn up in a row all the 
racers, and from thence they began their race ; from 
which cuftom the barricr, or ftarting place, was called 
grammé, or the dine. ‘This word is alfo ufed to fignify 
the end or termination of the courfe ; and in fact, the 
diaulus, and all the other races, except the fimple foot 
race, ended at this ie; which, I fuppofe, is the true 
reafon of this ufage of the word grammé. The fame 
may be faid with regard to the other names of the 
barrier and ftadium, which are likewife ufed in both 
fenies, 

In procefs of time a cord was made ufe of, either 
conjointly with the /ime or grammé, or, inftead of it, to 
reitrain the impatience of the racers, and keep them 
from preffing forwards one before another. This cord, 
which was {tretched acrofs the fradium, at the fignal 
given, was let fall at once, and at the fame inftant the 
racers ftarted. From this cord, called demayé or verayyé 
in Greek, from the refemblance between the noife made 
by the fudden falling of the cord, and the crack of a 
whip, which is the primary fignification of éexayyé, the 
barrier received another name. The other extremity of 
the fiadium had alfo different appellations, with whofe 
etymologies | fhall not trouble the reader, It is fuffi- 
cient 
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cient to obferve, that both the names and their etymo- 
logies arofe from the different views in which the end 
of the fadium was confidered. To thofe who ran the 
fimple foot race it was the end and termination of the 
courfe ; in all the other races, the racers turned at this 
end of the ftadium round a pillar, in order to return to 
the barrier, where the diaulodromi, or thofe who ran 
the diaulus, ended their race ; but the dolichodromi, or 
runners in the race, called dolichos, or the long courfe, 
when they came to the barrier, turned again round the 
pillar erected at that end alfo, in order to. coniinue their 
courfe, which confifted of many diauli, or doublings of 
the fiadium. It is proper, however, to take notice of 
one of the names given to this extremity of the /fadium ; 
becaufe from the explication of it in Po//ux, we learn, 
that the exerciles of the Pentathlon were performed in 
this part, which wus called dater. 

Having now produced all the particulars relating to 
the place in which the gymnattic exercifes were per- 
formed, that I could collect, or that appeared neceffary 
for the better underftanding whee is to follow ; I fhall, 
in the next place, proceed to give a diftiné& account of 
thofe feveral exercifes ; of which I fhall treat in the or- 
der in which they were introduced into the Olympic fta- 
dium. 

In the feventh fection, the author enumerates the fe- 
veral kinds of foot races, and the laws and rules ob- 
ferved by the cempetitors in that exercife. 

The firft, and indeed the only exercife revived by 
Ipbitus, was the fimple foot race, named the ftadium, 
from the length of the courfe, as has been already ob- 
ferved. Corebus the Elean ftands at the head of the 
lift of conquerors in this exercife; and from them were 
the Olympiads moft commonly denominated ; for after 
the Greeks had taken up the cuflom of dating hiftorical 
events fromthe Olympiads, they feldom failed, together 
with the number of the Olympiad, to cite the name of 
the conqueror, Thus, for example, to denote the pre- 
cife time of the battle of T. bermopyle, they would have 
told us, that it happened in the firft year of the 75th 
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Olympiad, Scamander of Mitylene being conqueror in. 
the ftadium, or fimple foot race; which is always figni- 
fied by that word inthe lift of Olympic conquerors, The 
number of the Olympiad was fometimes omitted, and 
the Olympiad diftinguifhed by no other mark than the 
name of the conqueror.—TIn the 14th Olympiad was 
added the diaulus, or double fadium, which I have ex- 
plained above, and in the next Olympiad the dolicbus or 
long courfe. inthe two former exercifes, fleetnefs, or 
aenlicy, feems to be the only quality requifite for ob- 
taining the crown ; but in this exercife, whofe courfe 
confifted of feven, or twelve, or even of twenty-four 
fiadia (for thofe different meafures are affigned to the’ 
dolichus by different authors) befides agility and fwift- 
nefs, a great ftrength of body anda long wind was 
neceflary for the holding out through fo long a courfe ; 
befides, as the dolichodromi were obliged to make many 
fhort turnings round the pillars ereéted at each end of 
the /Ladium, the labour of the race was confiderably in- 
creafed, and the aétivity and fkill of the racer put to, 
more frequent and feverer trials than in the two former 
races. But notwithftanding the length of this courfe, 
and the fwiftnefs neceffary to gain the victory in the 
other two, there are inftances of people, in whom the 
two qualities of agility and ftrength, but feldom found 
together, were yet fo eminent as to enable them to 
obtain the crown, in all the three races in one and 
the fame day. Of this number were Polites of 
Ceramus, and Leonidas of Rhodes; but the latter was 
by tar the moft remarkable, having obtained this triple 
victory for four O/ympiads together, and diltingutfhed 
himfelf from the whole lift of conquerors by the gain 
of twelve Olympic crowns. ? 

From a pafiage of Paufanias (L. vi. C. xii.) relat- 
ing to the former of thefe two conquerors, it appears, 
that the racers did not ftart all together, but that they 
ran in claffes, or divifions, to which they were ap- 
pointed by lot, and the victors in each divifion ran af- 
terwards together for the prize. And thiscuftom feems, 
by the laft words of the fentence, to be confined tothe 
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fadium, or fimple foot race. And indeed, that courfe 
was fo fhort, that it is no wonder the Eleans judged it 
proper, upon that occafion to multiply a little the la- 
bour of the competitors; efpecially when they were 
fure to augment, in the fame proportion, both the 
glory of the victory, and the pleafure of the fpecta- 
tors.—. The competitors for the crown in thefe exer- 
cifes (as alfo in all the gymnattic conflicts) contended 
naked. Thucydides (L.1. C. vi. Edit. Waffe) informs 
us, that antiently it was the cuftom in the Olympic 
games for all the Ab/etes to wear a fort of fcarf about 
their middle ; but that it was left off a little before his 
time ; for fo the common reading implies, which Hud- 
fon has altered, in order to reconcile Thucydides with 
the many other authors, who affirm, that the fcarf was 
Jaid afide even fo early as the 14th Olympiad, fome 
hundred years before the time mentioned by Thucy- 
dides.—IJn the 65th Oljmpiad the race of armed men was 
added to the Olympic games: an exercife (fays Pau- 
fanias) that was judged very proper for military men. 
This differed in nothing from the /tadium or fimple foot 
race, but that the competitors ran in armour ; for 
which purpofe there were five-and-twenty brafs buck- 
Jers kept in a temple at Olympia. The other pieces of 
armour which they carried in this race were a helmet 
and bufkins, as may be inferred from Peufanias’s def- 
cription (L. vi. C. x.) of the ftatue of Damaretus, who 
gained the firft victory in this kind of race.—Having 
now gone through the feveral particulars of the foot 
race, 1 fhall clofe this feétion with a tranflation of a 
Greek epigram), taken out of the Axnthologéa , in which 
the hyperbole made ufe of by the poet to raife an idea 
of the fwiftnefs of the victor, whom he celebrates, is, 
in my opinion, much prettier, and more uncommon, 
than the celebrated one of Virgil upon Camilla. It is 
neceffary for the reader to know, that Arias (the per- 
fon celebrated in this epigram) was of Tarfus, a city in 
Cilicia, founded originally by Perfeus, who in old 
— is reprefented as having had wings upon his 
eet, 
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On Arias of Tarfus, viffor in the fiadium. 


The fpeed of Arias, victor in the race, 
Brings to thy founder, Tarfus, no difgrace : 
For able in the courfe with him to vie, 

Like him he feems on feather’d feet to fly. 
The barrier when he quits, the dazzled fight 
In vain effays to catch him in his flight. 

Loft is the racer thro’ the whole career, 

’ Till victor at the goal he re-appear. 


In the eighth fe€tion, where the author treats of the 
palé or wreftii ig, he informs the reader, that the wretft- 
lers were firft introduced into the Olympic ftadium in 
the 18th Olympiad, and that Eurybatus a Spartan was 


the firft who received a wreftler’s crown; and obferves, . 


that as he is writing to an Engl reader, a great deal 
of time and trouble may be fpared on this head, fo 
little does the wreftling ufed among the antients feem 
to differ from that now practifed in ‘mott parts of Eng- 
land ; in fome of which he fays, there are champions 
who would have made no indifferent figure in the O/ym- 
pic fladium. 

The moft remarkable difference, continues he, be- 
tween the ancient and modern prattice is, that the an- 
cient wreftlers contended naked, and that their bodies 
were rubbed all over with oil, or with a certain oint- 
ment compofed of a due proportion of oil, wax, and 
duft, mixed up together, which they called ceroma. 
Thefe unétions were, as fome fay, peculiar to the 
wreftlers and pancratiafts, whofe combats were thereby 
rendered more toilfom and various ; while each com- 
batant endeavoured to feize upon the other, whofe 
efforts to efcape or break the hold of his antagonift, 
were affifted by the flipperinefs, as well as the force 
and agility of his body. 

But, in order to qualify a little this extreme lubricity 
of the ‘fkin, occafioned by thefe unctions, the Athletes 
were accuftomed, before they came to an engagement, 
either to roll themfelves in the mud of the palafire, or 
in the fand, kept for that purpofe in a place called 
xowsy prov, Or that with which the place of combat feems 
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to have been covered, as-well for the ufe juft now men- 
tioned, as to prevent the combatants from bruifing or 
injuring themfelves in falling ; which, were it not for 
this bed or covering of fand, they would be liable to 
do. However that be, it is fo certain that the Athletes, 
who were anointed, were always before they engaged, 
fprinkléed with duft or fand, that to fay an Athlete gained 
a victory (¢xowr?) or without being fo {prinkled, was 
the fame thing as to fay he gained a victory without 
engaging’; which fometimes happened, when, either 
from the great reputation of the champion, or other 
reafons, none appeared to encounter with him. This 
office of anointing and fprinkling the combatants with 
fand, was fometimes performed by themfelves to one 
another ; and fometimes by the officers of the pale/tra, 
called from thence aipte, or anointers, It is to be 
obferved, that all forts of fand were not equally proper 
for this ufe, fince Leonatus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
was, in all the marches of the army, followed by ca- 
mels loaded with fand, which he had caufed to be 
brovgit from Zgypt for his own ufe. 

Aiter the wreftlers were thus prepared for the en- 
gagement, they were matched by the judges or prefi- 
dents of the games in the following manner : 

Into a filver urn, confecrated to Yupiter, and brought 
forth upon this occafior, were caft fo many lots or 
dice, about the bignefs of a bean, as anfwered to the 
numbers of the competitors, Thefe lots we all remarked 
with letters: As for example, upon two of them was 
written the letter A, B upon two others, and fo on in al- 
phabetical order: Ifthe number of combatants required 
more, there were always two lots mark’d with the 
fame letter. This being done, the 4bletes approached 
in order, and invoking Jupiter, put their hands into 
the urn, and drew out each his lot: to prevent all fraud, 
an officer appointed for that purpofe attended upon 
every one ashe came to draw, and held up his hand 
before him, to hinder his feeing the letters written upon 
the lot. .When every one had drawn, the Alytarches, 
er one of the prefidents of the games, going round to 
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every Athlete in order as they ftood, infpected the lots. 
And thus the two, whofe lots were both marked with 
the fame letter, as with A or B, were by him matched 
and appointed to engage with each other. This was 
the cafe when the number of the combatants was even, 
as four, eight, twelve ; but when the number was odd, 
as five, feven, nine, there was put into the urn, toge- 
thether with the duplicate lots, an odd one marked with 
a letter, to which there was none that correfponded. 
The Athlete, who was fortunate enough to gain this 
lot, was named Epbredus, was to wait till the others 
had contended, and was then to take up one of the 
conquerers, This, as Lucian obferves, was a very 
confiderable advantage; as the champion, who by virtue 
of his lot was to wait till the others had contended, 
and then engage with one of the conquerors, came frefh 
and vigorous to the encounter, againft an adverfary, 
animated indeed and flufhed with conqueft, but fhat- 
tered and exhaufted in obtaining it.—The wreftlers be- 
ing thus matched, proceeded to the combat, in which 
the victory was adjudged to him who gave his adver- 
fary three falls. \f one of the combatants in falling 
drew his antagonift with him, the conteft began afrefh, 
or was rather continued upon the ground, until one 
gettting uppermott conftrained his adverfary to yield 
the victory. This combat was called anaclinopale, and 
feems not fo much to be a diftinét fpecies from, as a 
modification of the pa/é, or an accidental, or perhaps 
artificial variation of the battle ; for he who found him- 
felf in danger of being thrown, had fometimes recourfe 
to this ftratagem of dragging his adverfary with him, 
and trying upon the ground a combat in which he 
thought himfelf better qualified to fucceed.—-The cham- 
pion who dciftinguifhed himfelf moft in this exercife, 
was Milo of Crotona, who gained no lefs than fix Olym- 
pics, and as many Pythian crowns, 


The fubject of the ninth fection is the Pentathlon, | 


which, according to our author, confifted of Jeaping, 
running, quoiting, darting, and wreftling. ‘I'woof thefe, 
fays he, namely running and wreftling, have been already 
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explained ; I fhall therefore only obferve upon the 
former of thefe two, that I fuppofe the race in the 
Pentathlon was of the fame length with the /fadium, 
or fimple foot-race, and regulated by the fame laws, 
We mutt carry this obfervation alfo to the wreffling, 
which, I fuppofe, was under the fame regulations with 


the fimple palé, or wreftling, treated of in the preced-. 


ing fection. 

In the exercife of Jeaping, wherein the competitors 
endeavoured to leap beyond one another in length, the 
Athletes carried in their hands pieces of lead, or fome 
other metal, made in the form of a half circle, not 
exactly round, but inclining to an oval. In thefe there 
was a place made for the fingers to pafs through, in 
the fame manner as through the handle-.of a fhicld ; 
and with thefe weights called AArupes the Athletes were 
accuftomed to poize their bodies, and fwing them- 
felves forward in the leap, And to fay truth, they 
had need of fome affiftance, to enable them to per- 
form any thing like what is related of Phaiilus of Cro- 
tona, whofe leap is faid to have been two and fifty feet 
long. : 
The Quoit, or Difcus, was, according to fome au- 
thors, of various fizes and figures, though that called 
the Difck of Ipbitus, mentioned by Paufanias, feems, 
by what he fays of the manner in which the infcription 
upon it was written, to have been circular; as were 
thofe defcribed by Lucian, in his dialogue concerning 
the gymnattick exercifes. ‘* You took notice (fays 
Solon to Anacharfis, the other interlocutor in this dia- 
logue) ** of a great lump of brafs round and fmooth, 
‘© refembling a fmall fhield, but without a handle or 
*¢ thong. You tried it too, and found it very weighty, 
*¢ and difficult to be taken up, by reafon of its fmooth- 
*“‘ nefs. This mafs the /¢h/etes throw into the air as 
** far as they are able, and endeavour with great ea- 
“© gernefs and emulation to furpafs each other in the 
** length of the caft.”” Here we have not only a de- 
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f alfo, that all the competitors made ufe of one 
and the fame Di/ck———-The Difck was compofed of 
different materials, as iron, brafs, ftone, and fometimes 
even of wood ; and thrown underhanded, much in the 
fame manner as the Quoit is among us; from which, 
however, it differed greatly both in weight and figure, 
Neither did the Di/coboli aim their Quoi at any parti- 
cular mark, as is the cuftom with us; their whole en- 
deavours were to throw beyond one another, and hs 
who threw fartheit, obtained the victory. 

The fame thing was alfo obferved in the exercife of 
darting, in which the victory was awarded to him who 
threw his javeline farther than the reft of his antago- 
nifts, It appears, however, from a paflage in the /cho- 
liaft, upon the feventh Nemean ode of Pindar, that 
there were certain limits or boundaries prefcribed, be« 
yond which it was a forfeiture of the prize for an Atb- 
lete to caft his javeline; and to this cuftom Pindar 
himfelf has frequent allufions. The javeliné was fome- 
times thrown with the bare hand, ahd fometimes with 
the help of a thong, wound round the middle,——«« 
The exercife of leaping in the Pentathlon was accom- 
panied by flutes, playing Pythian airs, as Paufanias 
informs us.—The candidates in the Pentathlon, as well 
as thofe in all the other gymnaftic exercifes, contended 
naked, and were alfo anointed with oil.—There are 
many doubts and difficulties ftarted by fome, with re- 
lation to the conditions upon which the victory was 
awarded in the Pentathlon ; tho’ it feemis clear to me, 
that he who vanquifhed his antagonifts in every one 
of the five exercifes, was alone entitled to the crown, 
That he who was vanquifhed in any one of thefe five 
contefts thereby loft the crown, is evident from the 
ftory of Ti/amenus, related by Paufanias Lacon, C. xi. 
which is this: Tifemenus, the Elan, of the fatnily of 
Jamus, had been told by the oracle, that he fhould 
gain five very glorious vidfories, or miore literally pers 
haps, that he fhould come off fuccefsful in five very 
glorious confliéts. In confequence of which he enga- 
ged in the Pentathlon at Qlympia, but loft the victory ; 
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explained ; I fhall therefore only obferve upon the 
former of thefe two, that I fuppofe the race in the. 
Pentathlon was of the fame length with the /ladium, 
or fimple foot-race, and regulated by the fame laws, 
We muoft carry this obfervation alfo to the wrefling, 
which, 1 fuppofe, was under the fame regulations with 
the fimple pale, or wreftling, treated of in the preced-. 
ing fection. 
' In the exercife of Jeaping, wherein the competitors 
endeavoured to leap beyond one another in length, the 
Atbletes carried in their hands pieces of lead, or fome 
other metal, made in the form of a half circle, not 
exactly round, but inclining to an oval. In thefe there 
was a place made for the fingers to pafs through, in 
the fame manner as through the handle-.of a fhicld ; 
and with thefe weights called Adrzpe¢ the Athletes were 
accuftomed to poize their bodies, and {wing them- 
felves forward in the leap, And to fay truth, they 
had need of fome affiftance, to enable them to per- 
form any thing like what is related of Phaiilus of Cro- 
tona, whofe leap is faid to have been two and fifty feet 
long. : 
The Quoit, or Difcus, was, according to fome au- 
thors, of various fizes and figures, though that called 
the Difck of Ipbitus, mentioned by Paufanias, feems, 
by what he fays of the manner in which the infcription 
upon it was written, to have been circular; as were 
thofe defcribed by Lucian, in his dialogue concerning 
the gymnattick exercifes. ‘* You took notice (fays 
Solon to Anacharfis, the other interlocutor in this dia- 
logue) ‘* of a great lump of brafs round and fmooth, 
*€ refembling a fmall fhield, but without a handle or 
*¢ thong. You tried it too, and found it very weighty, 
*¢ and difficult to be taken up, by reafon of its fmooth- 
*“* nefs. This mafs the Athletes throw into the air as 
‘* far as they are able, and endeavour with great ea- 
“* gernefs and emulation to furpafs each other in the 
** length of the caft.”” Here we have not only a de- 
{cription of the Difck, or Quoit, the manner of the con- 
teft, and the Jaws and conditions of the victory, but a 
: ‘proof 
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F alfo, that all the’ competitors made ufe of one 
and the fame Difck—-—The Di/ck was compofed of 





different materials, as iron, brafs, ftone, and fometimes 
even of wood ; ard thrown underhanded, much in the 
fame manner as the Quoit is among us; from which, 
however, it differed greatly both in weight and figure, 
Neither did the Di/coboli aim their Quow at any port 
cular mark, as is the cuftom with us; their whole en- 
deavours were to throw beyond one another, and he 
who threw fartheit, obtained the victory. 

The fame thing was alfo obferved in the exercife of 
darting, in which the victory was awarded to him who 
threw his javeline farther than the reft of his antago- 
nifts. It appears, however, from a paflage in the /cho- 
liaft, upon the feventh Nemean ode of Pindar, that 
there were certain limits or boundaries prefCribed, be- 
yond which it was a forfeiture of the prize for an Ath- 
dete to caft his javeline; and to this cuftom Pindar 
himfelf has frequent allufions. The javeliné was fome- 
times thrown with the bare hand, and fometimies with 
the help of a thong, wound round the middle. 
The exercife of /eaping in the Pentathlon was accom- 
panied by flutes, playing Pythian airs, as Paufanias 
informs us.—The candidates in the Pentathlon, as well 
as thofe in all the other gymnaftic exercifes, contended 
naked, and were alfo anointed with oil.— There are 
many doubts and difficulties ftarted by fome, with re- 
lation to the conditions upon which the victory was 
awarded in the Pentathlon ; tho’ it feeris clear to me, 
that he who vanquifhed his antagonifts in every one 
of the five exercifes, was alone entitled to the crown, 
That he who was vanquifhed in any one of thefe five 
contefts thereby loft the crown, is evident from the 
ftory of Tifamenus, related by Paufanias Lacon, C. xi. 
which is this: Tifamenus, the Elean, of the farnily of 
Jamus, had been told by the oracle, that he fhould 
gain five very glorious vifories, or miore literally pers 
haps, that he fhould come off fuccefsful in five very 
glorious confli€ts. In confequence of which he enga- 
ged in the Pentathlon at Olympia, but loft the victory 5 
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for tho’ he got the better in two of the exercifes, hav, 
ing vanquifhed Ziieronymus of Andros, in running and 
leaping, yet being vanquifhed in wreftling by the fame 
Hieronymus, he failed of obtaining the crown; and 
then came to underftand, that che victories promifed 
him by the oracle were military victories, 

If all hopes of gaining the pentathletic crown were 
loft to him, who was vanquifhed in any one trial 
(which all the candidates except one muft be even in 
the firft) it may be demanded, why the vanquithed 
fhould contend any longer? Tothis 1 anfwer, that the 
Pentathletes were probably obliged by the laws of the 
fymnaftic games to go through all the five exercifes, 

or Paufanias reprefents the Pentathlon as a very te- 
dious and laborious conteft ; which reprefentation of 
it is by no means juft, upon the fuppofition that the 
victory was decided by a fingle trial. I could confirm 
what is here faid of the Pentathlon by other authori- 
ties, buc I am unwilling to multiply quotations ; and 
probably no one will think it worth his while to dif- 
pute this point. 

In the two following fections the author treats of 
the Czftus and Pancratium, the firft of which he fays 
was a very rough exercife, in which the victory was 
moft commonly, if not always ftained with blood, and 
for that reafon held in little eftimation by moft peo- 
ple—Amycus king of the Bebrycians (continues he) 
is faid to have invented the combat of the Ceftus. 
After him we find it in Homer, (ll. xxv.) practifed by 
the heroes of the J/iad, and in Virgil (AEn. v.) making 
one among the games exhibited by eas in honour 
Of his father Axchifes ; in which two authors may be 
feen a compleat defcription both of the combat, and 
of the Ceffus with which the hands and arms of the 
combatants were ufually bound. This. confifted of 
many thong's of leather, or raw hides of bulls, wound 
about the hand and arm up to the elbow ; and feems to 
have been invented, as well for a fafeguard to thofe 
parts upon which the firft fury of the battle gene- 
rally fell, as for an offenfive weapon; though, when 
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it was lined with plates of lead or iron (which it fome- 
times was, according to Virgil) one would think it 
intended chiefly for the latter ; but I mutt take:notice, 
that neither of the three Greek poets who have given 
us a defcription of the Ce/fus, make any mention of 
plates of lead or iron. 

As to the Pancratium, our author thinks it was an 
exercife that partook both of the Cz/tus and the Pale ; 
by which it is to be underftood, (fays he) that an A1b- 
Jete mutt borrow many things from each of thofe {ciences 
to render himfelf eminent in #t. He mutt learn to érép, 


‘and ftrike, to box, and grapple with his antagonift; to 


ftand with firmnefs, fall with advantage, and rife with vi- 
gour and celerity ; or maintain the combat upon the 


ground: to attack and to defend, to annoy and refift 
-his enemy in.every attitude ; and to employ in one or 


other of thofe purpofes every limb, and nerve, and 
finew, all the faculties, and all the ftrength of his 
whole body : this is implied in the word Pancratium ; 
and is the beft account of an exercife, in which the 
combatants were allowed (under certain reftrictions) 
to make what ufe they thought proper of all the arms 
that nature had given them, both offenfive and defen- 
five, and of thofe only: for neither (as in the Cefus) 
were their hands and fingers bound up or armed, nor 
their legs and feet prohibited from joining in the battle, 
nor were they reftrained from ftriking, as in the Pale. 
They were able notwithftanding, with no other arms 
than thefe, fo to mangle and injure one another, that 
it was thought proper to reftrain them in fome points ; 
left a conteft fet on foot merely for victory and honour 


‘fhould be difgraced by murder or malice, and the 


combatants be provoked to encounter one another in 
a manner more becoming beafts than men. An Atb- 
lee therefore was forbidden to kill his adverfary defign- 
edly, to dig or pluck out his eyes, to tear him with 
his teeth, or {trike him under the ribs with the ends of 
his fingers, as was done by Damoxenus to Creugass 
notwithilanding which there was {till room enough left 
for them to exercife their fkill and {trength, their cou- 
rage and refolution: I fay refelution, bicaufe it was a 
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common prattife for a Pancratiaf to choke the ftrength 
and fkill of his antagonift by twifting and entangling 
himfelf about his legs and arms ; and to endeavour by 
fatigue, and pain, and fuffocation, to weary him into 
a furrender of the victory. All, or moft of thefe cir- 
cumftances are to be met with in the ftory of /rra- 
chion, (Pauf. L. 8. C. 40.) which happened in the 
fifty-fourth Olympiad. Arrachion was an eminent Pan- 
cratia#, who in the former Olympiads had already 
gained two crowns, and was now to encounter with 
the laft of his antagoni‘ts for the third: but be having, 
perhaps, obferved by his former combats, in what the © 
fuperiority of Arrachion confilted, and thinking it bet- 
ter to prevent him, rufhed in, and twining his feet 
about him, feized him at the fame. time by the throat, 
which he griped with both his hands. <Arrachion, 
having no other means either of difengaging himfelf, 
or annoying an enemy, who was thus got within him, 
and had almoft ftrangled him to death, broke one of 
his toes, through the extreme pain of which the other 
was compelled to refign the victory, at the very inftant 
that Arrachion gave up the ghoft. Arrachion, though 
dead, was proclaimed conqueror, and the crown of 
olive was accordingly fet upon his head. 

‘In this fhort hiftory we may obferve the love of 
glory on the one hand triumphing over the fear of 
death, and yielding on the other hand to pain, which 
Milton fomewhere ftiles perfec? mifery. And, notwith- 
ftanding the boalted apathy of the Stoicks, philofophy 
perhaps can find no amodyne againft the importunate 
and impatient power of pain, of fo much force and 
efficacy as the love of glory and the dread of fhame; 
which for that reafon was always fet in oppofition to it 
by Lycurgus. But as the fenfe of pain was implanted 
in mankind by nature for very wife purpofes, he en- 
deavoured by the force of habit and education to fu- 
per-induce among his Spartans a kind of fecond na- 
ture, if not wholly infenfible of pain, yet not eafily - 
fubdued by it. They were accordingly taught, even 


from their infancy, to fet it at defiance; to enter the 
lifts, 
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fifts, as it were, and combat with it; while at the 
fame time their friends, their relations, and their pa- 
rents, animated them to the conflict, and recompenfed 
their vi€tory with praife and publick honours. To this 
end many-painful difciplines were invented, and many 


forts of contefts encouraged in Sparta, as rude and 


bloody as the Czftus or Pancratium, which neverthe- 
lefs their wife legiflator abfolutely prohibited : for the 
law of thefe two exercifes requiring that one of the 
combatants fhould yield, either in words or by ftretch- 
ing out his hand or finger, or by giving fome other 
teftimony of his fo doing ; Lycurgus forbade his Spar- 
tans to engage in either of them, becaufe (as he faid 
himfelf) he would not have them accuftom themfelves 
to yield the victory not even in fport. The Spartans, 
undoubtedly, from the hardy and athletick courfe of 


life into which he had put them, had a much fairer 


profpect of conquering in thefe contefts than any other 
people of Greece ; but if they failed of the victory 
(which even in this kind of warfare depends often upon 
chance and accident, to fay nothing of the infurmount- 
able advantages which nature beftows upon fome men 
in preference to all other, and which no force of art 
or education can pretend to equal) they would then 
fee themfelves reduced to the fad neceffity, either of 
publickly difavowing the haughty maxim of Sparta, 
and breaking her Jaws, or of unprofitably lofing a 
life, which they might employ to much better purpo- 
fes in the fervice of their country, The laws of Sparta 
commanded a man to die or conquer, and punifhed 
with extreme infamy thofe who faved themfelves by 
flight, which is only another form of renouncing the 
victory : for they were not only excluded from all offices 
and honours, but it was efteemed ignominious to make 
any alliances with them by marriage: it was alfo al- 
lowable for any body that met with them to kick and 
firike them ; and the miferable wretches wandered up 
and down, expofed to the fcorn and infults of their 
countrymen, and bearing about the marks of their in- 
famy, in the coarfenefs and colour of their habits, and 
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the dejection of their countenances, rendered ftill more 
contemptible by being fhaved only on one fide. Ly- 
curgus, therefore, acted very confonantly with his own 
laws, in forbidding his Spartans the Ceflus and Pan- 
cratium ; and very confiftently with his view of render- 
ing them a hardy and warlike people, in permitting 
and encouraging among them the ufe of all the other 

ymnattic exercifes. For thefe admitting a clear deci- 
fion of the victory, without the hard condition impo- 
fed on the combatants in the Cefus and Pancratium, 
of acting in their own condemnation, allowed the van- 
quifhed the fecret fatisfaction of preferving his mind 
and {pirit at leaft unconquered. 

I need not perhaps inform the reader, that the com- 
batants in the Ce/ftus and Pancratium were naked, €¥c. 
and that the reftrictions juft now mentioned extended 
alfo to the former, as far as the nature of that exer- 
cife would allow. As in thefe two exercifes it was ne- 
ceflary to pair the combatants, this we are to fuppofe 
was done by lot, in the fame manner as the wrefflers 
were matched in the Pa/é, which has been defcribed 
in a foregoing fection, and therefore need not be re- 
peated here. 


For a fpecimen of Mr. Welt’s tranflation of Pindar, we 
give the few following extraéis of different odes, ca- 
fually pitched upon, merely for the fake of the variety of 


the meafure. : | 


From the frff Otympic Oper. 
STROPHE t 


HIEF of nature’s works divine, 
Water claims the higheft praife : 
Richeft offspring of the mine, 
Gold, like fire, whofe flafhing rays 
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From afar confpicuous gleam 
Through the night’s involving cloud, 
Firft in luitre and efteem, 
Decks the treafures cf the proud : 
So among the lifts of fame 
Pifa’s honoured games excel ; 
Then to Pi/a’s glorious name 
Tune, O mufe, thy founding fhell. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Who along the defert air, 
Seeks the faded ftarry train, 
When the Sun’s meridian car 
Round illumes th’ zetherial plain ? 
Who a nobler theme can chufe 
Than Olympia’s facred games ? 
What more apt to fire the mufe, 
When her various fongs fhe frames ? 
Songs in ftrains of wifdom dreft 
Great Saturnius to record, 
And by each rejoicing gueft 
Sung at Hiero’s feaftful board. 


EPODE I. 


In paftoral Sicilia’s fruitful foil 
The righteous fceptre of imperial pow’r 
Great Hiero wielding, with illuftrious toil 
Plucks ev’ry blooming virtue’s faireft flow’r 
His royal fplendour to adorn : 
Nor doth his fkillful hand refufe 
Acquaintance with the tuneful mufe, 
When * round the mirthful board the harp is borne. 


_* Round the board, &c. This it feems was a cuftom among thean- 
cients. At their entertainments a harp was carried round the table, 
and prefented to every gueft, which if any one refufed, out of ig- 


— or unskilfulnefs, he was looked upon as illiterate or ill 
rec, 
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From the fecond O.ympte OnE. 


STROPHE., aN 


Ye choral hymns, harmonious lays, 
Sweet rulers of the lyric ftring, 
What god? what hero’s godlike praife ? 
What mortal fhall we fing ? 
With Jove, with Pifa’s guardian god, 
Begin O mufe, th’ Olympic ode. 
Alcides, Fove’s heroic fon, 
The fecond honour claims; 
Who, off’ring up the fpoils from Augeas won 
Eftablifh’d to his fire th’ Olympic games ; 
Where bright in wreaths of conqueft Theron fhone, 
Then of victorious Theron fing ! 
Of Theron hofpitable, juft and great ! 
Fam’d Agrigentum’s honour’d king, 
The prop and bulwark of her tow’ring ftate ; 
A righteous prince! whofe flow’ring virtues grace 
The venerable {tem of his illuftrious race ; 


From the fourteenth Otympic Ope. 


Ye pow’rs o’er all the flow’ry meads, 
Where deep Cepbifus rolls his lucid tide, 
Allotted to prefide, 

And haunt the plains renown’d for beauteous fteeds, 

ueens of Orehomenus the fair, 

And facred guardians of the ancient line 
Of Mynias divine, 

Hear, O ye Graces, and regard my pray’r ! 
All that’s fweet and pleafing here 
Mortals from your hands receive ; 

Splendour ye and fame confer, 

Genius, wit, and beauty give, 

Nor without your fhining train, 

Ever on th’ ztherial plain 

In harmonious meafures move 


The celeftial choirs above ; 


When 
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When the figur’d dance they lead, 
Or the nectar’d banquet {pre4d. 
But with thrones immortal grac’d, 
_ And by Pythian Phebus plac’d, 
O:d’ring thro” the bleft abodes 
All the fplendid works of gods, 
Sit the fifters in a ring, 
Round the golden fhafted king : 
And with reverential love 
Worfhipping th’ Olympian throne, 
The majettic brow of Fove 
With unfading honours crown, 


The above extracts may poffibly be fufficient to 
fhew how far Mr, Wefl’s poetical talents are equal to 
the fpirit of Pindar. And this we may venture to fay, 
that as this admired ancient never before appeared to 
fo great advantage in an Englifh drefs, fo perhaps he 
never may appear with greater. The whole of Mr. 
Weft’s book is indeed a treafure for which the repub- 
lic of letters will be no lefs indebted to him, than chrifti- 
anity already is for his excellent obfervations on the bif- 
tory and evidence of the refurrection, &c. * 

This volume contains, befides the dedication, pre- 
face, the differtation on the Olympic games, and the 
tranflation of Pindar, | 

4. The fourth ode of the fourth book of Horace 
tranflated. 2. Ipbigenia in Tauris, a Tragedy tranflated 
from the Greek of Euripides. 3, The Triumphs of the 
Gout; from the Greek of Lucian. 4. Tranflations from 
the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius. 5. The Hymn 
of Cleantbes, 6. Menexenus, a dialogue of Plato.— 
To give a particular account of each of thefe pieces, 
would be to go beyond the limits of our plan ; here- 
fore we fhall conclude this article with a tranfcript of 
the fine Hymn of Cleanthes ; who, Mr. Weft informs us, 
was a ftoic philofopher, a difciple of Zeno. He wrote 
many pieces, none of which are come down to us, but 
this, and a few fragments, which are printed by H. 

Stephens, 


* In 8vo. Printed for R. Dod/ry. 
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Stephens, in a collection of philofophical poems, This 
hymn, Mr. Weft fays he tranflated at the requeft.of a 
very learned and ingenious friend of his, who was pleafed 
to find fuch juit fentiments of the Deity in the heathen, 
and fo much poetry in a philofopher, 


The Hymn of Cleanthes, 


Under various facred names ador’d! 
Divinity fupreme! all potent Lord ! 
Author of nature! whofe unbounded {way 
And legiflative pow’r all things obey ! 
Majeftic Fove ! all hail! to thee belong 
The fuppliant pray’r, and tributary jong: 
To thee from all thy mortal offspring due ; 
From thee we came, from thee our being drew ; 
Whatever lives and moves, great Sire! is thine, 
Embodied portions of the foul divine. 
Therefore to thee I will attune my ftring, 
And of thy wond’rous pow’r for ever fing. 
The wheeling orbs, the wandering fires above, 
That round this earthly fphere inceffant move, 
Through all this boundlefs world admit thy fway, 
And roll fpontaneous where thou point’ft the way. | 
Such is the awe impreft on nature round, 
When through the void thy dreadful thunders found, 
Thofe flaming agents of thy matchlefs pow’r ; 
Aftonifh’d worids hear, tremble, and adore. | 





Thus paramount to all, by all obey’d, 

Ruling that reafon which through all convey’d 
Informs this gen’ral mafs, thou reign’ft ador’d, 
Supreme, unbounded, univerfal Lord. 

For nor in earth, nor earth-encircling floods, 
Nor yon etherial pole, the feat of gods, 

Is aught perform’d without thy aid divine ! 
Strength, wifdom, virtue, mighty Jove, are thine! 
Vice is the a€t of man, by paffion toft, 

And in the fhorelefs fea of folly loft. 

But Thou, what vice‘diforders, canft compofe ; 
And profit by the malice of thy foes. 
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So blending good with evil, fair with foul, 
As thence to model one harmonious whole : 
One univerfal law of truth and right ; 
But wretched mortals fhun the.heav’nly light ; 
And, tho’ to blifs directing ftall their choice, 
Hear not, or heed not, reafon’s facred voice, 
That common guide, ordain’d to point the road 
That leads obedient man to folid good. | 
Thence quitting virtue’s lovely paths they rove, 
As various objects various paffions move. 
Some through oppofing crowds and threat’ning- war 
Seek pow’r’s bright throne, and fame’s triumphal car, 
Some bent on wealth, purfue with endlefs pain 
Oppreffive, fordid, and difhoneft gain : 
While others to foft indolence refign’d, 
Drown in corporeal fweets th’ immortal mind. 
But, O great Father, thunder-ruling God ! | 
Who in thick darknefs mak’ ft thy dread abode ! | 
Thou, from whofe bounty all good gifts defcend, 
Do thou from ignorance mankind defend ! 
The clouds of vice and folly, O controul; 
And fhed the beams of wifdom on the foul ! 
Thofe radiant beams, by whofe all-piercing flame 
Thy juflice rules this univerfal frame. i 
That honour’d with a portion of thy light, 
We may eflay thy goodnefs to requite 
With honorary fongs, and grateful lays, 
And hymn thy glorious works with ceafelefs praife, 
The proper tafk of man: And fure to fing 
Of nature’s laws, and nature’s mighty King 
Is blifs fupreme. Let gods with mortals join! 


The fubjec&t may tranfport a breaft divine. 


Man a Machine, tranflated from the French of the Mar- 
quifs D’ Argens. Printed for W. Owen, at Homer’s 
Head near Temple-Bar. 4 pampblet of 87 pages. 

m & HE author’s defign in this motly performance, 

wherein there is fcarce a fhadow of argument or 
reafoning, is to prove that men are mere machines, 
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without any immaterial principle in their compofition, 
thrown by chance, for any thing they know to the con- 
trary, upon fome fpot of the furface of the earth, with- 
out a poffibility of difcovering why or whence they 
came, and with this knowledge only, that they muft 
live and die; and that it is a matter really indifferent to 
their happinefs, whether there is or is not a fupreme 
Being. Writers of this kind, who advance principles 
of fuch malignant influence, and fo evidently fubverfive 
of the interefts of fociety, and of every individual, muft 
be loft not only to all the generous feelings and fenti- 
ments of men, but even toa becoming fenfe of their own 
happinefs.; and can be looked upon in no other light 
than as public enemies. And furely every one, who has 
the fpirit of a man, and any regard for the interefts of 
truth and virtue in the world, will feel a generous in- 
dignation rife in his breaft, again't every puny infidel, 
that would endeavour to weaken or undermine thofe 
fundamental principles which are their only fupport, and 
treat him, be his rank or character ever fo great, with 
utter neglect and fcorn. 

The tranflator in his preface fays, ‘* That he intend- 
*¢ ed to have given the reader a brief account of the 
** author’s defign, to have pointed out a few inftances 
‘¢ of the furprifing force of his reafoning, and in a 
*¢ word, to have fhewn, that whatever conftructions 
*¢ may be put upon his words, yet his intention is, to 
‘© render man inquifitive after truth, fearful of error, 
** and fulpicious of every thing that will not bear the 
** teft of reafon and experience. But if he fhould un- 
“© dertake fuch a tafk, it would only anticipate the 
*¢ pleafure of the reader by a dull, and pehaps imper- 
** feét, reprefentation of thofe fublime parts of philo- 
** fophy, which inftead of being better treated of elfe- 
‘* where, were never fo much as known, till the pub- 
*¢ lication of Man a M:chine.” &c. 

What thofe fublime parts of philofophy are, which 
were never fo much as known before, the reader will 
find it as difficult to difcover, as he will to perfuade 

himfelf 
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himfelf that the author’s intention was, what the tranf- 
lator reprefents it to have been. But proceed to let us 
take a fhort view’ of the performance itfelf. 

After having given a brief account of the different 
fyftems of philofophers in refpect tothe foul of man, the 
author fays, the only method of interpreting fuch things 
as are fupernatural, and incomprehenfible in themfelves, 
is by thofe helps and lights we have all received from 
nature. Experiments and obfervations (fayshe) alone 
ought to guide us here. Thefe we find in abundance; 
in the writings of fuch phyficians as were phifofophers, 
and not in thofe philofophers who were unacquainted 
with phyfic. The former have explored and unravel- 
led the labyrinth of man, They alone have difcovered 
to us thofe hidden fprings concealed under a cover, 
which hides from us fo many wonders. They alone 
in a philofophical contemplation of the foul, have 
a thouiand times furprized it in its mifery and gran- 
deur ;. without defpifing it in one of thefe conditions, 
or idolizing it in the other. Once more I will be bold 
to fay, thefe are the only authors that have a right to 
fpeak on this fubjeét. What would other lame philo- 
fophers fay, and above all, the divines? Is it not ridi- 
culous to hear them determine, without modefty, on a 


fubject they have never been qualified to examine tho- 


roughly ? a fubject, from which they have been always 
diverted by dark, idle ftudies, that have tinétured 
them with a thoufand grofs, childifh prejudices; and 
to fay all in one word, have plunged them over head 
and ears in fanaticifm, which adds ftill to their ig- 
norance in the mechanifm of bodies. 

After this compliment to the phyficians, he proceeds 
to fhew, that the different {tates of the foul are always 


aa to the ftates of the body. Hear what he 
ays’: 


As many different conftitutions as there are among 


men, fo many different minds, charaétcrs and manners. 
Even Galen knew this truth, which Defcartes, and not 
Hippocrates, as the author of the hiitory of the foul 


fays, 
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fays, has carried fo far, as to fay, that phyfic alone 
could change the minds and manners, together with 
the body. It is true, that melancholy, bile, phlegm, 
blood, €%¢. according to the nature, quantity, and dif. 
ferent mixture of thefe humours, not only produce dif. 
ferences in different men, but alfo render every indi- 
vidual different from what he was, before particular 
changes were induced in his fluids.—In difeafes the 
foul is fometimes as it were eclipfed, and fhews no fign 
of exiftence ; fometimes one would fay it was doubled, 
fo far does paffion tranfport it ; fometimes its weaknefs 
vanifhes, and a fool by the recovery of health, becomes 
aman of fenfe ; fometimes the nobleft genius in the 
world finks into ftupidity, and never after recovers. 
One man fhall cry like a child at the approaches of 
death, which another perhaps will laugh at, What was 
it that could change the intrepidity of Caius Fulius, 
Seneca, and Petronius into pufillanimity and cowardice? 
An obftruction in the fpleen, the liver, or fome difor- 
der in the vena porta, Why? Becaufe the imagination 
is difordered at the fame time as the entrails; and 
hence arife all the different furprizing phenomena of 
the hifteric, and hypochondriac affe€tions—The body 
and foul feem to fall afleep together. In proportion as 


the motion of the blood grows calm, a foft, foothing 


fenfe of peace and tranquillity fpreads itfelf over the 
whole machine ; the foul finds itfelf fweetly weighed 
down with flumber, and finks with the fibres of the 
brain ; it becomes thus paralitic as it were, by degrees, 
together with al] che mufcles of the body. The latter 
are no longer able to fupport the head ; the head itfelf 
ean no longer bear the weight of thought; the foul is, 
during fleep, as if it had no exiftence.—We think not, 
nay, we are not, honeft men, but as we are chearful, 
or brave; all depends on the manner of winding up 
our machine. A perfon would be tempted to think, 
at certain times, that the foul is lodged in the ftomach, 
and that Van Helmont in placing it in the pylorus, is 
not deceived but by taking a part for the whole. —One 
nation, we may obferve, is generally heavy and ftupid; 
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and another is fprightly, gay, and fagacious. _What 
is this owing to, unlefs it be in part to the food they 
live on, to the feed of their parents, or to that chaos 
of different elements that {wim in the immenfe ex- 
panfe of the air? The mind has, as well as the body, 
its epidemical and fcorbutic diforders —Such is the 

wer of climate, that a man who changes it, feels, in 
fpite of him, the effects of this alteration. Manis like 
a walking plant, that has tranfplanted itfelf 5, if che cli- 
mate be not the fame, it muft either degenerate or um 
prove. ) 

He proceeds next to compare the brains,of men and 
brutes, by means of comparative anatomy, in Order to 
fhew that the whole diveriity obfervable. betwixt them 
and us, is owing to the different quality and quantity 
of brains ; but acknowledges that our weak under- 
ftandings, confined to grofs obfervations, cannot difcor 
ver the hidden connections betwixt the caufe and its 
effects. A little after, he takes notice of an objection 
that may be urged againft his opinion. We do not 
intend (fays he) to affect an ignorance of thofe abjece 
tions, which may be made againft our opinion, in de- 
fence of that fuperior diftinction fo long attributed to 
man over other animals. ‘There is, fay they, a law of 
nature, a knowledge of right and wrong deeply im- 
printed on the mind of man, which, in other agimals 
is not perceived. But is this objection, or rather affer- 
tion, founded upon experience? for without this a phi- 
lofopher may reject any thing, Have we one argu- 
ment of this fort to convince us that man alone is ens 
lightened with the rays of reafon, from which all other 
Creatures are excluded ? If we have not, we can no 
more know what paffes within them, or even within 
men, than we can form an idea of the inward part of 
our own being. We know that we think, and that we 
are {tung with remorfe after we have done any guilty 
action: inward reflection makes us feel the force of 
this truth ; but when we have a mind.to form @ judg- 
ment on the remorfe of another perfon, then we be- 
come fenfible that this inward retiection is.anfufficient 
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for that purpofe. Hence we mutt give credit to other 
men upon their words, or we mutt rely upon thofe out- 
ward and vifible figns, which we have obferved to pre- 
vail in ourfelves in the like cafe, when we feel the fame 
confcioufnefs of guilt, accompanied with the fame 
uneafinefs. 

In order therefore to determine whether thofe ani- 
mals which have not the ufe of fpeech, have received 
a law of nature, we mutt have recourfe to the confi. 
deration of thefe outward figns, which have been men: 
tioned, fuppofing they exift ; which feems to be made 
evident by real faéts. A dog, upon fome provocation, 
bites his mafter; and no fooner has he done it, than he 
appears to be moved with repentance; you may fee him 
forrowful, uneafy, afhamed to fhew his face, and con- 
fefs his guilt by his crouching humble behaviour. Hif. 
tory furnifhes us with a famous inflance of a lion, who 
refrained from tearing to pieces a man whom he had 
in the power of his clutches, becaufe he recollected him 
to be the perfon who had formerly been his benefac- 
tor.—But a being on whom nature has beftowed an 
inftinct fo early ripe, fo full of infight, who judges, 
who connects caufes as well as their confequences, who 
reafons and deliberates as much as the fphere of his ac- 
tivity allows, and fo far as it extends. A being, whefe 
affection is gained by kind treatment, and whofe friend- 
fhip we lofe by a contrary ufage, and whom we fee 
going frequently in queft of another mafter, A being 
refembling our own in the curious contrivance of its 
ftructure, who performs the fame operations, who has 
the fame paffions, the fame pains, the fame pleafures, 
more or lefs lively, as they are influenced by the power 
of the imagination and the delicacy of the nerves. In 
fhort, does not fuch a being as this give us the cleareft 
demonftration, that it feels the injuries done to itfelf, 
as well as thofé it does to others; that it knows a right 
and a wrong, and, in fine, has a confcioufnefs of what 
it does? This being has a foul, which, like ours, feels 
the fame joys, the fame misfortunes, the fame difap- 


ointments; and can we help concluding, that this 
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being will feel an inward horror at the fight.of any of 
its own fpecies. torn to pieces, or can it avoid being 
touched with remorfe, when guilty itflf of a piece 
of cruelty of this nature? Thefe things being granted, 
-that valuable gift, the fubject of our prefent enquiry, 
cannot be denied to other animals ; for fince they give 
ys evident marks of their repentance and underitaad- 
ing, where can be the abfurdity to conclude that be- 
ings, who are as perfect machines as ourielves, are 
fram’d to think jike us, and to feel the Jaw of nature? 

A little after he fays, You fee then that the law of 
nature is nothing byt an inward principle which be- 
longs to the imagination, as well as all others, amongft 
which we reckon thought. Confequently ic fuppofes 
neither education, nor revelation, nor a law-giver; at 
Jeaft_ tc is not to be confounded with the civil laws, 
after the ridiculous manner of. the divines. 

Mad enthyfiafs with their arms may deftroy the fup- 
porters of thefe truths; but the truths themfelves can 
never be deftroyed. 

I do not here intend to call in queftion the exiftence 
_ of a fupreme Being ; on the contrary I am of opinion 
that the greateft degree we can have of probability 
makes for this truth: But as this exiftence does not 
prove the neceflity of one fort of worfhip more than 
g@nother, we muft therefore look upon it as a theore- 
tical truth, which is but of little ufe in practice. As 
we may therefore fay afier a dea! of experience, that 
religion does not fuppofe ftrict probity, fo the fame 
‘yeafons give us foundation to think that atheifm does 
not exclude it. 

Befides (continues he) who knows but the caufe of 
the exiltence of man, may be in the very exiftence 
itfelf? Perhaps. he has. been thrown by chance upon 
fome {pat of the furface of the earth, without a pof 
fibility of difcovering why. or whence he came; and 
with this knowledge only, thac he muft live and 
die; like to thofe mufhrooms which appear to-day, 
-and are gone to-morrow, or to thofe flowers which 
fprout up in ditches, or cover walls Let us not 
EB; therefore 
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therefore lofe ourfelves in infinity, fice we are inca- 
pable of having the leaft idea of it: It is impoffible 
for us to trace the original of things; it is a matter 
really indifferent as to our happinefs, whether matter 
has been from all eternity, or was created ; whether 
there is, or is not a fupreme Being. What folly then 
IS it to torment ourfelves fo much in fearching after 
what is impoffible to know, and which could not add 
any thing to our prefent felicity, even if we were to 
gain our point. 

How grofsly this author muft have perverted and 
debafed his reafonable nature, before he could either 
think or write after this manner, muft be obvious to 
every one, who is endowed with the leaft degree of 
thought and reflection, And we are perfuaded, that 
every fuch mite of fcepticifm, as would reprefent it 
as a matter of no confequence to the happinefs of man- 
kind, whether the univerfe has a head and governor, 
to maintain its beauty and order, to fupport the inte- 
refts of truth and virtue in it, or not, will be looked 
upon by every confiderate reader, as funk not only be+ 
low cenlure, but even below contempt. 

In the remaining part of this performance, the au- 
thor enters into a fort of detail of thofe fprings which 
move the human machine ; the original fpring of 
which, he fays, is the foul, which according to him, 
is a fenfible material part of the brain, from which all 
the other fprings feem to derive their motions; and 
then concludes in this manner, 

Let us conclude boldly then, (fays he) that man is 
a machine; and that there is only one fubftance, dif- 
ferently modified, in the whole univerfe. This is not 
an hypothefis raifed upon the ftrength of things requi- 
red, or fuppofed to be true ; this is not the work of a 
man of prejudice, nor of my reafon alone; I fhould 
have defpifed any other guide as unfure, had not my 
icnfes ftepped forth, and if I may fo fay, holding up 
a lighted torch, induced me to purfue the road which 
fhined withli ght. Experience has fpoke to me eho 
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half of reafon, and thus it is; that 1 have joined them 
both together. 

But it may be obferved, that I have not made ufe 
of thefe proofs, or ftrong inferences, but as deductions 
immediately drawn from a number of phyfical obfer- 
vations, the truth of which no men of learning can 
difpute : and indeed it is them alone whom | acknow- 
ledge to be proper judges of the confequences which I 
have drawn, abfolutely refufing to fubmir to the judg- 
ment of any prejudiced perfon, or of him who is un- 
acquainted with anatomy ; becaufe in effect, he is g- 
norant of that philofophy which alone we make ufe of, 
that is, a knowledge in the ftructure of the human 
body. What will all the weak reeds of divinity, me- 
taphyfics and nonfenfe of the fchools, avail againft che 
firm and folid oak? Childifh arms, like to che. foils 
made ufe of in fencing fchools, which may give the plea- 
fure of fencing, but will never enter the body of our an- 
tagonift, Need [ here mention that I mean thofe fantaf- 
tical impertinent notions, thofe thread-bare pitiful rea- 
fonings, which as long as there is the leaft (hadow of 
prejudice, or fuperflition upon earth, will be made upon 
the pretended incompatibility of two fubftances touch- 
ing and moving each other without intermiffion ? This 
is my fyftem, or rather, this is the truth, if I am not 
much miftaken. It is fhort and plain: let who will 
difpute it. 

N. B. Since the clofure of thefe fheets, we have been credibly 
informed that the author of Man a Machine is not the 
marquifs d’Argens, but a very celebrated phyficien named 
M., de la Mettrie, a€tually now refuged at the court of Berlin, 
being obliged to fly his country (France) on account of a per- 
fecution there raifed againft himfelf, as a pantheilt, and his 
works, which were both condemned to be burnt. He has 
publifh’d, befides feveral valuable tranflations of Boerhaave's 
works, under whom he ftudied, a book called Pene/opr, or the 
Machiavel in Phyfic, in which he has ufed unmercifully the 
faculty at Paris, of whom he had it feems great reafon to 
complain. 
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SERMONS upon the following fubjefts, viz. 


The natural difference between moral good and evil.--- 
The efficacy of religious faith,—The true happinefs 
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of mankind.—The folly of denying, or of wifhing 
againft the exiftence of the Deity.x—The fanctity and 
moral government of God.—The nature, rational 
grounds, and neceflary qualifications of prayer.— 
The nature, various kinds, caufes, and evil confequen- 
ces of fuperflition.—The moral value and worth of 
faith confidered, and particularly exemplified in the 
belief of our Saviour’s refurrection—The ufe, and 
abufe of the world. —The deftructive tendency of a 
life of licentious pleafure.—Of meeknefs and quiet- 
nefs of fpirit—The rule of doing as we would be 
done to, explained, and recommended.—The love of 
our country, explained, illuftrated and inforced. By 
Fobn Orr, M. A. Reétor of Maryborough, in the di- 
ocefe of Leighiin, Printed for A. Millar, in the 
Sirand, Odéiavo, Pag. 423. . 


N thefe excellent feérmons, the worthy author has ex- 
plained and inculcated the doctrines and duties of re- 
ligion in a very rational! and affecting manner ; his lan- 
guage is eafy and pathetic, and his method clear; not 
the leaft tincture of bigotry or enthufiafm appears in 
them, but a manly and rational piety throughout the 
whole. The fubjects af all of them intereiting, not 
upon abftrufe and myfterious points of divinity, but 
fuch as have an immediate reference to practice, and a 
manifeft tendency to promote jult and amiable fenti- 
ments of the divine perfections, and purity of heart 
and life. } 
SERMON I. 

Upon ihe natural difference of moral gocd and evil. 

In this fermon the author proves, that piety, juftice 
and charity, are really things good and lovely in 
themfelves, and that the oppofite difpofitions have 
an intrinfick evil and deformity ; that our confciences 
fee the effentially diffcrent qualities of thefe contrary 
principles, and approve, or difapprove of them, upon 
a fimple view of their nature, antecedently to inftitu- 
tion, the appointment of Jaws, and all confiderations 
of advantage or difadvantage accruing to ourfelves 
from the exercife of them. Of the truth of this, he 
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fays, every ingenuous man may have very clear and 
fuficient evidence, by refleéting upon the perceptions 
and feclings of his own mind. Let any one but con- 
fider, continues he, how he is affected towards a man 
habitually actuated and governed by the love of God 
and of mankind ; and another who has neither any 
reverence towards God, nor good will to men; let 
him reflect upon the efteem, veneration, and love, which 
he has towards the one, and the contempt, indignation 


and hatred which arife in him towards the other; and > 


he muft foon be convinced of a great difference be- 
tween the moral difpofitions of the men, the contem- 
plation of which gives rife to fuch different perceptions 
and modifications of mind in him. Indeed if it 
could be fuppofed, that we were deceived in this point, 
where we have almoft an immediate confcioufnefs, and 
intuitive view of the truth; if our fimple perceptions 
and approbations are not to be relied on, as a fufficient 
evidence of the reality and diftinction of their refpec- 
tive objects, there is an end of all knowledge, and we 
can be certain of nothing at all. 

For the farther illuftration of this point, he obferves, 
that not only the inward fenfe and feeling of men may 
affure them of the reality of ths diftinction between 
moral good and evil. but that a great part of their 
external conduct plainly fuppofes and proves it; that 
the juftification.of their affeClions and aétions neceffla- 
rily depends upon it; and that the whole force and ef- 
feé&t of thofe ingenious imitative arts, which give fo 
much pleafure and entertainment to the men of tafte 
and polite education, is owing to it. 

If it fhould be objected, that our ideas of moral 
good and evil depend only on pofitive laws, and the 
arbitrary will of a fuperiour ; the anfwer he fays is ob- 
vious, that many feem plainly to have a high fenfe of 
certain points of morality, who are but rarely influ- 
enced by the confideration of laws either human or 
divine ; and that all of us may be confcious of mora] 
perceptions, antecedently to all poficive conftitutions 
whatfoever ; and that we have indeed the ftandard of 
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right and wrong within ourfelves, by which we not 
only make a moral eftimation of our own conduct, 
but judge of the equity or iniquity of the injunctions 
laid upon us by thofe in whole power we arc, and that 
unlefs thefe injunctions agree with our original ideas of 
righteoufneis and goodnefs, however we may from po- 
litical views comply with them, yet it is impoffible to 
us ever to approve them, or to render a liberal and 
general obedience to them. If it fhould be alledged, 
that our notions of morality are derived from intereft ; 
that we approve of thofe affections and actions as good, 
which contribute to our advantage and pleafure, and 
difapprove of thofe as evil; which tend to our lofs and 
mifery ; it may be replied, that it is extremely evident, 
that the ground of our approbation or difapprobation of 
moral objects, is quite different from intereft 5; becaufe we 
find we have as {trong a {*nfe of the worth or bafenefs 
of thofe actions, which affect only the happinefs of 
others, as we have of the worth or bafenefs of thofe 
which affect our own: Nay, that we muft frequently 
approve and admire actions, which tend to our parti- 
cular lofs; and dilapprove and deteft others, which 
are highly beneficial to us. Our confcience, or moral 
judgment of good and evil, is not to be bribed into 
an efteem of the conduct of men, by any confidera- 
tions of private gain. 


SERMON IL. 


Upon the efficacy of religious faith. 

In this fermon the author fhews, that our belief of 
the exiftence of God, and a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments, coincides and co-operates with 
our natural fenfe of moral good and evil; that it al- 
ways puts life and vigour into our perceptions of vir- 
tue, and proves the great or the only fupport of the 
integrity of men in feveral circumftances in which they 
may happen to be, This, he fays, will be exceedingly 
evident, if we attend to the true notion of God, and 
a future ftate. According to any rational opinion which 
we can form of the Deity, he is a being poffefied not 
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only of every natural power and perfection, but of all 
moral excellencies; he not only made the world, and 
preferves it by a conftant exertion of his power, but 
exercifes a moft wife, jult and gooc dominion over 
it; particularly he is to be confidered, not only as the 
natural, but as the moral governor of mankind, who 
obferves their conduct as rational and moral agents, 
and approves their virtue, and is difpleafed with their 
wickednefs, and who in confequence of this, makes 
their happinefs or mifery to depend, in a great mea- 
fure upon their good, or bad behaviour, even in this 
world, and wiil make them to do fo much more re- 
markably in the next. For as to a future ftate, ac- 
cording to the notices which both reafon and revelation 
give of it, it is to be confidered as a ftate of equal 
retribution, in which every one fhall reap what be bas 
here fowed; in which the men who have duly culti- 
vated their intellectual and moral powers, and impro- 
ved themfelves in all virtuous qualities, fhall receive 
the fruits of their improvements, in an increafe of their 
knowledge and virtue, in the moft delightful fenfe 
of the approbation and favour of their Creator, and in an 
advancement to a ftate of the higheft dignity, honou;, 
and joy ; and thofe who have abufed and corrupted 
the noble faculties and affections of their nature, and 
contracted habits of vice, fhall be condemned and re- 
jected by God, and fink into extreme bafenefs, dif- 
grace and mifery. Now thefe being the juft notions 
of a Deity, and of a future life, it muft be very eafy 
to fee, that the belief of the exiftence of God, and 
the expectation of a future ftate, coincide direétly with 
our natural perceptions of moral good and evil; that 
they greatly fupport, confirm and enliven thefe per- 
ceptions, and moft powerfully urge us to the fame be- 
haviour and meafures in life, which our confciences 
approve, and prompt us to purfue.———- When befides 
our having a juft fenfe of the worth and lovelinets of 
virtue, we have likewife a lively perfuafion that we are 
always acting under the eye of a Being, infinite in 
power, wifdom, purity and goodnefs, who is our Cre- 
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ator and righteous Governor, who knows all our ac- 
tions, and the moft fecret inclinations. of our hearts, 
and can approve of nothing in us but true integrity 
and goodnefs, and who hates all iniquity and vices 
when we firmly believe that this being is the patron of 
virtue, and the enemy of vice, even tn this work, 
and that he will render the caufe of the one for ever 
lorious and triumphant, and that of the other utter. 
iy contemptible and miferable in the next ; furely wkh 
this perfuafion and faith, we fhall proceed with the 
mott active zeal and diligence in the ways of righte- 
oufnefs. In contemplating the fcene which this belief 
opens to us, we fhall find many of the moft prevalent 
principles in our nature moft fenfibly touched and 
moved, and exciting us ftrong!y to improve ourfelvés 
in all morally good qualities, fuch as our love of vir- 
tue itfelf, which canrot but make us with great ardour 
to afpire to that fiate, in which we fhall with the ut- 
moft freedom and vigour exert our generous affections, 
and make a continual progrefs in thofe excellencies 
which will tend to the everlafting dignity and perfec- 
tion of our nature; our defire of efteem and bonnir, 
which can by no means be fo efiectually gratified, as 
by the approbation of that being, who has the ftand- 
ard of worth and excellence in himfelf, and is the God 
of knowledge, by whom aétions and charaéters ate ims 
partially weighed ; and the congratulations ‘which we 
fhall receive in a focicty of {pitits, free from thofe 
prejudices which fo miferably darken and corrupt the 
minds of poor mortals, and who will judge of us ac- 
cording to our real deferts: Our defire of pleafure and 
bappinefs alfo, which can no way be fo well provided 
for, as by the gratifications which the exeércife of good 
affections, and the confcioulnels of merit immediate- 
ly afford, and by fecuring the protection of the gover- 
nor of the world in this life, and entitling ourfelves 
to the rewards which he has prepared for his faithful 
fervants in the next.——In a word, a fteady and 
lively faith of thefe great principles of religion, con- 
cerning the exillence of God, and the certainty of a 
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future life, will both co-operate directly with our natu- 
ral fenfe and love of virtue, and raife and. imvigorate 
fach fentiments and difpofitions m us, as will guard 
and fupport-us in the practice of virtue in all events, 
ahd enable us to make advances in it, as mach beyond 
what we fhould have made without its influence and 
afliftance, as a body in motion will be accelerated by 
a new force imprefied on it, in the fame direttion, 
equal, or fuperior to that, with which it proceeded 
before. 


SERMON V. 
Upon the fanétity and moral government of God, 


In this fermon the author firft confiders the grounds 
upon which the perfection of /an‘ity is to be afcribed to 
the Deity; and concludes with fome important refiéc- 
tions which offer themfeives wpon the fubject. 

The fanéity or boline/s of the‘drvine nature, he proves 
from the idea which we naturally form of his dignity 
and felicity, in correfpondence to what conftitutes our 
own,—from his giving us the power of difcerning 
moral good and evil, and of approving the one, and 
condemning the.other : : this being a clear »proof that she 
muft have it, or fomething of :a fuperior:nature, ana- 
logous to it, in himfelf,—from his conduct and admi- 
mitration of the affairs of. mankind:; his eftablifhing a 
connexion between virtue and happinefs, and between 
vice and mifery ; his making virtue as virtue, and vice 
as vice, refpectively the caufes of the greateft good or 
il which happen to men. 

Upon this fubject he makes the following ufeful re- 
flexions. 1/?, The perfect fanctity of the Deity lays 
the jufteft foundation for our higheft efteem, reverence 
and adoration of him. 2d, From the effential and.im- 
mutable holinefs of the divine nature, we may evidently 
fee the vanity and folly of all that fuperttition, which 
fubftitutes as the ground of mens acceptance with God 
any thing different from the practice of moral piety and 
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virtue. 3d, From the fanctity of the divine nature,’ 
there arifes the f{trongeft prefumption of future rewards 
and punifhments, 4t, The confideration of the holi- 
nefs of God may be juftly matter of terror to all impe- 
nitent finners, and make the beft of us afhamed and 
humbled before him, from a confcioufnefs of our ma- 
nifold defeéts and imperfections, 5¢, ‘The confidera- 
tion of the divine fanctity is a moft powerful and ure 
gent motive to the exercife of all virtue. La/ly, The 
fanctity of God is to be the great object of our imi-. 
tation. 


SERMON Vj, 


Concerning the nature, rational grounds, and neceffary 
qualifications of prayer. 


The method the author ob‘erves in this Sermon, is, 
if, to explain a little the duty of prayer. Secondly, to. 
inquire into the reafons for which it is to be attended 
to and performed by us. Thirdly, to confider what 
qualifications may be requifite on our part, for render- 
ing our prayers acceptable and fuccefstul. 

Prayer (fays he) according to the ftrict fenfe of the 
word, and the original notion of the thing, is, in ge- 
neral, no more than the offering our defires, or peti- 
tions to God For opening up which duty clearly, it 
mutt be obferved, 1. That God is the object to whom 
we are to addrefs our defires or requeftse- As for pray- 
ing to other beings, whom we do not certainly know 
to be capable of hearing and relieving us, and if we 
did know that they were, to whom we have no autho- 
rity or command, from the fupreme Lord and Gover- 
nor of all things, to addrefs ourfelves ; as it is a mani- 
feft departure from the fimplicity both of natural reli- 
gion, and of chriftianity, fo it has always been, and, in 
the natural order of things, mu(t ever be attended with 
very inconvenient and mifchievous confequences, in the 
greateft part of men—— 2. As to the matter of our 
prayers, or the things which we are to defire from re 
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thefe; in general, are fuch things as are agreeable to 
his will.——— 3. As to the meaning and intention with 
which we are to offer our petitions toGod ; we are not 
to have it in our thoughts, that we can ever communicate 
to God any knowledge of our wants, which he has not 
before we mention them ; or, that we can extort from 
him, by folicitation and importunity, any favours, 
which either it would not become him to beftow, or 
which from the effential purity and goodnefs of his na- 
ture, he is not always ready to confer upon his rational 
creatures, when they are duly prepared and qualified 
for them. To think that we could ever do any thing 
of this fort, would be a very weak and rafh imagina- 
tion, as well as a great difhonour and affront to the Su- 
preme Being. But what we can rationally propofe by 
offering our defires to the deity, is, to declare our ab- 
folute dependance upon, and fubmiffion to him, our 
maker, and rightful governor ; to profefs the entire 
confidence which we have of his doing always what is 
beft and fitteft for us, as well as the whole world of in- 
telligent agents; and to render ourfelves ftill the more 
worthy objects of his approbation and beneficence, by 
our exercifing and exerting, and thereby raifing and 
ftrengthening the good difpofitions of our hearts, under 
an immediate and lively fenfe of his prefence ; and pare 
ticularly by our compliance with that inftance of his 
will, requising our addreffes to him, as an expreffion 
of our duty, and a condition of partaking of his fa- 
vours. 4. In all our petitions, fome inward principles 
and acts of mind are neceffarily prefuppofed,. or in- 


cluded : fuch as a clear conviction of our ignorance, 


impotence, and total infufficierfcy to procure and efta- 
blith our own happinefs ; a firm belief of the perfect 
wifdom, power, juftice, and goodnefs of the great 
Creator and Sovereign of the univerfe, enabling and 
difpofing him to relieve and fupply the wants of his 
creatures, and to communicate to them any bleffings 
which they can juftly claim or expect from him ;. and 
laftly, an humble, ferious application to this Supreme 


governor of the world for his favour, with an. affured: 


perfuafion 
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on of obtaining it, in fuch degrees and inftanceg 
as will contribute moit effectually to our true felicizy, 
when we faithfully endeavour to deferve it at his 
hands—— As to the reafons for which this duty is to 
be attended to and performed by us, he obferves, that 
there is naturaliy in mankind a ftrong propenfity to 
prayer, antecedently both to their conception of it as 
a religions duty, and to the confideration of its ufe and 
beneficial tendency that it moreover approves itfelf 
to the calmeft judgment of our minds, and appears to 
be a thing highly worthy of us, and which we cannot 
omit, or neglect, without an inexcufable failure in. the 
homage and duty which we owe to our Creator, Pro- 
tector and Governor— that of all the means which can 
be ufed, for advancing the perfection, dignity, and 
hap inefs of human nature, none will probably be more 
e eetual, than the rational and ferious performance of 
this duty. ——The qualifications neceflary on our part, 
to render our prayers acceptable and fuccefsful, are, 
1. We mutt pray with attention, ferioufnefs, and fer- 
vency. 2. We mutt pray with conftancy and perfe- 
verance. 3. Another qualification, with which we are 
to offer our prayers to God, is faith. 4. We muft 
pray with minds purified from all affection to fin, and 
refolved upon all virtue ; and particularly free from all 
malice and ill-will, and difpofed to univerfal charity 
and forgivenefs towards mankind. Laittly, to render 
our prayers fuccefsful, we muft follow them with our 
own endeavours to obtain the good things for which 
we pray. 








SERMON VIL. 


Concerning the nature, various kinds, caufes, ec. 


of fuperftition. 


In this excellent fermon the author obferves, that the 
foundation of all fuperftition feems to be laid in falfe or 
unworthy notions of that power which governs the 
univerfe, and upon the exercife of which the happinefs 
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or mifery of men depends ; and as thefe falfe notions 
have been different in the minds of men, they haye 
given rife to different kinds and inftances of fuperfti- 
tion ; that there is one fundamental and general caufe 
of them all, without which, other more particular and 
immediate caules could have no great force for pro- 
ducing them : this is @ neglec of a free and vigorous ule 
of reafon “That befides this general caufe of fuperfti- 
tion, there are feveral direét and immediate fources of 
it; fuch as cuftomary traJition; the corruption of 
mens heats, which is the moft univerfal fource, and 
greatelt fupport of it 5 the policy and craft of the poli- 
ticians of this world, whofe bufinefs it has always been, 
nicely to obferve, and artfully to footh all popular fu- 
perititions; and inflead of endeavouring to correct and 
cure the weaknefles of the human mind, which render 
men fo liable to delufions, to ftrengthen and improve 
them ; to give new matter, from ume to time, to the 
fuperftitious affections of the multitude to work upon, 
and to keep their blind zeal in conftant exercife and em- 
ployment, in order to divert their attention from their 
own wicked defigns ; and, by the facred ties of reli- 
gion, to bind them more firmly in their chains, and 
render them more entirely fubfervient to the purpofes 
of their avarice, pride, and tyranny. 

He proceeds next to reprefent the unhappy ten- 
dency and evil confequences of fuperitition; and ob- 
ferves, that the firft and moft immediate effect of fue 
perftitious difpofitions, is the deftruction of the princi- 
ples of a rational piety, with their falutary and happy 
influences ;—- that they univerfally corrupt the cone 
{ciences of mem, and undermine the foundations of 
moral honefty and focial virtue, which are naturally laid 
in their minds ; and, under the warrant of a fuppofed 


divine authority, hurry them to the commiffion of 


crimes, not only inconfittent with religion, but fhock- 
ing to humanity itfelf ;—that they beget fuch ignorance 
and ftupidity, fuch lownefs and bafenefs of mind in 
men, as naturaily prepare them for a ftate of flavery, 
and give the greateit advantages for bringing them into 
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it, which are always laid hold on, and improved againft 
them, till they are effectually oppreffed both in mind 
and body, and funk into the moft fpiritlefs, abjeé, 
poor, and every way wretched condition, in which 
mankind can be conceived to be. 

For the cure of fuperftition he lays down thefe di- 
rections: 1. The free ufe of rcafon, for forming a true 
idea of the Deity, and the homage which mankind na. 
turally owe to him ; for rejecting all notions upon thefe 
fubjects unworthy of the Divine Nature, however fup- 
ported by tradition, the authority of anceftors, or of 
thofe who have had the name of venerable guides in 
religion ; and admitting only fuch as are agrecable to 
the perfections which the conftitution of the univerfe 
clearly points out to us in the Author and Governor of 
it, and to the difpofitions and affeétions which we na- 
turally feel in ourfelves, upon the view and contempla- 
tion of thofe perfections. 2. The taking our accounts 
of the pofitive duties of religious worfhip, enjoined by 
chriftianity, not from the imaginations or fyftems of 
any men, or parties of men ; but only from the decla- 
rations of Ye/us Chrift and his apoftles, who alone were 
authorized and duly qualified to fix and fettle them. 
3. The keeping the principle of moral difcernment in 
us, Or our natural confcience of good and evil, always 
vigorous and uncorrupted, that it may be according to 
its rank in our conftitution, the light and guide of life 
in us, leading us on in a courfe of true piety and vir- 
tue, prevailing over every falfe appearance of devotion, 
and controuling all the defires and paffions, which at 
any time rife up in us, in oppofit on to its dictates and 
dire€tions. Laftly, The ftanding upon our guard 
againft the men who Jie in wait to decctve ; the receiving 
with great caution the inftructions which may be of- 
fered to us in religion, by thofe whofe fituation and 
circumftances render it probable, that they intend to 
Jead us into pernicious errors for fome en:s and interefts 
of their own, rather than to lead us to the knowledge 
of the truth, for our benefit and happinefs, 
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SERMON VII. 


Concerning the moral value and worth of faith, &c. 


In this difcourfe the author fhews that our belief of 
our Saviour’s refurreétion, arifing from a free and can- 
did examination of the rational proofs of it, is really a 
thing valuable in itfelf, and preferable to the faith which 
the apoftles had of it. He obferves very juftly, that 
faith, when taken for the affent of the under‘ianding, 
founded cither upon the immediate perceptions of the 
fenfes, or upon a clear and rational evidence, has nei- 
ther moral good nor evil in it, but is in its own nature 
indifferent ; that the virtue of faith is not derived from 
the affent which the mind mutt always give, according 
to the degree of evidence which is laid before it, but 
from the moral difpofitions comprehended in its com- 
plex nature ; fuch as probity and diligence in fearching 
for the truth ; a docility of mind, and an opennefs to 
conviction ; a humble dependance on God the foun- 
tain of light and truth, for directing as in our enqui- 
ries, and a fubmiffive and obedient temper towards 
him. From this general account of the nature and ex- 
cellence of faith (fays he) we may eafily fee how our 
belief of the refurreétion of our Saviour, proceeding 
from a free and impartial inquiry into the rational evi- 
dences of it, is really valuable, and preferable to the 
belief which the apottles received of it from the tefti- 
mony of their fenfes. They had a proof of his refur- 
rection, which prevented inquiry and the exercife of 
reafon, and violently extorted their affent;. fo that there 
could be but little virtue in their belief of this fact, upon 
fuch ftrong and over-bearing evidence. But the evi- 
dence upon which our faith of the refurrection of our 
Lord depends, does not immediately command our 
affent, but leaves room for confideration, and the ufe 
of our intelligent powers, and for our exércifing a love 
of truth, and thofe other good difpofitions, which al- 


Ways enter into the notion of faith confidered as a mo- 
ral virtue, 
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He proceeds next to. confider what che evidence js, 
upon which we can rationally believe the refurreCtion 
of our Saviour ; examines the credibility of the Apoftles 
teftimony, fhews that they had the fulleft affurance of 
the fact of which they make report, and that their ip. 
feprity in publifhing it appears from the ftrong proofs 


which they gave of their difintereftednefs and honefty, 
not only by the general courfe of an unblameable and 
virtuous converfation, but by publifhing it at the com. 
mand of our Saviour, and from a fenfe of the duty which 
they owed to him, though they faw that their doing f 
would deprive them of all the comforts of the world, 
and draw upon them the greateft misfortunes and cala- 
mities that could befal them in life; by continuing to 
affert it, after very grievous fufferirgs had actually be. 
fallen them for doing it; and by layirg down their 
lives, as at leaft they generally did, for a farther con- 
firmation of their teftimony. That we have as much 
reafon to believe, that their teftimony has been faith- 
fully tranfmitted to us, as we have that the teftimon 

of Czfar, concerning his own moft rema:kable tranf- 
actions, has been truly conveyed to us in his Commen- 
taries; or that the teftimony of any ancient hiftorians 
of the moft unqueftioned authority, has been faithfully 
delivered to us in their own writings, about any of the 
moft important affairs, of which they tell us that they 
themfelves were the witneffes and fpectators. 


SERMON X, 


Concerning the deftruétive tendency of a life of licemtious 
pleasure. 


In this fermon the author, after having given a ge- 
neral account of the natural ftate and order of the 
human mind, and of the things which conftitute our 
perfection and happinefs, as reafonable and moral 
beings, and perfons acting under the influence of reli- 
gion, proceeds to fhew the inconfiftency of a courfe of 
licentious pleafure, with a found and vigorous ftate of 
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mind, and with our principal bufinefs, and trueft hap- 
pinefs, as men and Chriftians. He obferves, that 
every enormous paffion breaks the natural tone and or- 
der of the mind, and, if indulged and cherifhed, as 
effectually ruins it as the immoderate purfuit of plea- 
fure does. But that nothing brings greater defolation 
into the mind, and more intirely extinguifhes all the 

rinciples of a fpiritual and divine life in us, than a 
habit of grofs debauchery, and a courfe of unbounded 
lawlefs pleafure, That the love of God, and thofe 
other fublime affections, which we are to exercife 
towards that moft excellent and adorable Being, can 
have no place in a foul under the power of the loweft 
fenfual defires, and an unreftrained love of vain, fan- 
taftick gratifications: That he, whofe ruling paffions 
all terminate in himfelf, and who looks no farther than 
the pleafing, his own appetite and fancy, is rendered in- 
capable of difcharging the duties he owes to fociety : 
That nothing can be a greater hindrance to the culti- 
vation of our minds, and the improvement of them in 
thofe qualities which are the foundation of our perfec- 
tion and happinefs, than a voluptuous and diffolute 
courfe of life, as it fuppreffes or ftifles all thofe very 
faculties and affections of our minds, whereby alone 
we are capable of any real merit or excellence; and in 
the due regulation and exercife of which our true feli- 
city confifts ; and exalts thofe appetites and pazffions in 
us, which, in their beft ftate, are the marks of our 
frailty and infirmity ; and which, in that unruly con- 
dition into ‘which this courfe of life puts them, are our 
great ignominy and reproach, and a fource of infinite 
harm and mifcry to us ; as they fink us below our rank 
in the creation, damp every thing that is generous or 
great in Our nature, fill us with the meaneft notions and 
views, and hold us in the moft abje& flavery; and as 
they deprive us of the moft noble and durable pleafures 
of virtue, and inftead thereof gives us only falfe and 
deceitful joys, which continue but for a moment; 
which are, for the moft part, accompanied w'th many 
great inconveniencies at prefent, the lofs of health, for- 
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tune, and charaéter ; floth, indolence, and an incapa= 


city for all affairs of any confequence in life ; and which 


muft certainly at laft iffue in utter confufion and fhame,’ 
and the moft grievous remorfe and anguifh. | 

On this fubject he makes the following obfervations, 
1. That we muft not infer from any thing that has 
been faid, that all our defires of pleafure are abfolutely 
criminal and unlawful; or that it 1s any part of our 
duty, as men and Chriftians, to lead a life of rigid ab- 
ftemioufne!s, and of harfh and painful mortification ; 
nothing being a greater miftake and abfurdity than to 
think that the wife and good Author of Nature, after 
having provided a great variety of objects for pleafine 
our bodily fenfes and appetites, fhould either deny or 
grudge us the enjoyment of them; or that we can 
honour and pleafe him by a fcornful or fullen rejection 
of his gifts, or refufing to ufe them in the order and 
proportion in which he intended them, for our fupport 
and comfort. 2. That thofe perfons are very much 
miftaken, who have a high opinion ef the excellence 
and happincfs of a life of inordinate pleafure; fince it 
is impoffible, that any thing tending to the perfe¢tion, 
ornament, and happinefs of the human nature, can be 
built upon the ruins of the noble powers and amiable 
affections of that nature; and certain, that the un- 
avoidable conf-quences of fuffering our powers of con- 
fcience and reafon to lofe their authority, and to be 
trampled upon by any of our inferior appetites and paf- 
fions, mutt be bafenefs, impotency, and flavery of 
mind, together with difgrace and contempt, uneafinefs 
and mifery. 3. That we may fee a very juft and plain 
reafon fcr the fevere threatnings of chriftianity, againft 
the voluptuoufnefs and debauchery of mankind; fnce 
by indulging ourfelves in extravagant pleafures, and 
duffering habits of luxury and debauchery to prevail and 
grow in us, we cffectually cifqualify ourfelves for the 
dublime enjoyments of a future ftate, which are to be 
the fruits and rewards of improvements in wifdom and 
virtue, of well exercifed mora] powers, and of ‘affec- 
tious duly difciplined and cultivated in this world. 
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Conclufion of the view of Lord B——’s betters. 
LETTER I. 
The idea of a Patriot Kixc. 


PEALE introduétion to this letter confifts of about 
: eleven pages, in which the author lays down his 
propofed defign of delineating the duties of that cha- 
racter in general ; and then of applying them particu- 
larly to the prefene ftate of thefe nations. _ 

He premifes, that the principles he reafons upon, 
are conftantly collected from Auman nature. “OA 
“¢-fource, be fays, from whence all the duties of , pub- 
“¢ lic and private morality muft be derived, or they 
‘© will be often falfly, and always precarioufly efta- 
“* blifhed. Up to this fource there are few men who 
‘© take the pains to go; and open as it lies, there are 
“© not many who can find the way to it.” 

His lordfhip proceeds then to point ouc the immi- 
nent danger the nation ftands in from the univerfal 
profligacy and corruption that have weakened and 
difhonoured it, and points it out, not in a ftyle .of 
common-place declamation, infpired by envy; or dif- 
content, but with the fpirit of a patriot-ftatefman pe- 
netrated with concern, for his {inking country; and 
wifhing to rouze its degenerate fons to fome care for 
the retrieval of it; if but for their own fakes, e’er it 
Is too late: | : 

Fie opens then to us two profpecéts of redemption : 
the one too dangerous to with the experiment of : 
the other a good too great to be hoped for. 

“* It feems to me ({ays the author) upon. the whole 
matter; that to fave; and redeem a nation under 
luch circumftances from perdition, nothing lefs. is 
neceffary than tome great, fome extraordinary. con- 
juncture of ill fortune, or of good; which may 
purge yet ja.as by fire. Dittrefs from abroad; bank- 
ruptcy at ome, asd. och: ctreumftances of like 
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“‘ nature, and tendency, may beget univerfal confi. 
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fion. Out of confufion order may arife: but jt 
may be the order of a wicked tyranny, inftead of 
the order of a juft monarchy. Either may happen : 
and fuch an alternative, at the difpofition of for- 
tune, is fufficient to make a ftoic tremble! We 
may be faved indeed by means of a different kind, 
but thefe means will not offer themfelves 5 this way 
of falvation will not be opened to us without the 


concurrence of a Patriot Ktrnc, the moft un-’ 


common of all phenomena in the phyfical or moral 
world.” 

« But let us not neglect, on our part, fuch means 
as are in our power, to keep the caufe of truth, of 
virtue, and of liberty alive. If the bleffing be 
withheld from us, let us deferve at leaft, that it 


fhould be granted to us. If heaven in mercy be- 


{tows it on us, let us prepare to receive it, to im- 
prove it, and to co-operate with it.” 
«¢ | fpeak as if [could take my fhare in thefe glo- 
rious efforts. Neither fhall I recall my words. Strips 
of the rights of a BritiS fubject, of all except the 
meaneft of them, that of inheriting, I remember I 
ama Briton ftill. lapply to myfelf what I have read 
in Seneca. Officia fi civis amiferit, hominis exerceat, 
I have renounced the world not in fhew, but in reality, 
and more by my way of thinking than'by my way 
of living, as retired as that may feem. But I have 
not renounced my country, nor my friends; and 
by my friends, I mean all thofe, and thofe alone, 
who are fuch to their country, by whatever name 
they may have been, or may be ftill diftinguifhed : 
and though in the number there fhould be men, of 
whole paft ingratitude, injuftice, or malice, I 
might complain on my own account with the great- 
eft reafon. Thefe I will never renounce. In their 
profperity they fhall never hear of me; in their 
diftrefs always. In that retreat wherein the re- 
mainder of my days fhall be fpent, I may be of 
fome ule tothem; fince even from thence I may 
advile, 
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<¢ advife, exhort, and warn them. Nec enim is folus 
6 reipublic : prodeft qui candidatos extrabit, et tuetur 
<< reos, et de pace belloque cenfet ; fed qui juventutem ex- 
‘s bortatur, qui, in tanta bonorum precep‘orum inopia, 
“¢ virtute inftruit animos ; qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque 
‘© curfu ruentes, prenfat ac vetrabit, et fi nibil aliud, 
“ certe moratur ; in private publicum negctium agit. 
This laft paragraph clofes the fection of introduction, 
which few readers will have gone thro’, without bewail- 
ing, if but for their country-fake that {pirit of envy or 
jealoufy of power, which under various mafks, has at times 
exercifed a kind:of oftracifm on the greateft men, which 
this, or.perhaps any nation has ever been adorned with. 
One piece of juftice however, cannot be well refufed 


to this excellent author, by whoever reads and me- 
ditates him, which is, that he has obferved a perfect 


detachment from.all party, and a clofe adherence to the 


fpirit and fubftance of our conftitution, which he ex- 
plains, and illuftrates the principles and effentials of, 


ina manner no true Engli/hman can be indifferent ta, 
He writes neither as a whig, or atory, but explodes 
judicioufly the falfity, the ridicule of both -thofe {pecies 
of folly, and efpecially thofe contradictions of character, 


by which the one conftantly tranfmigrates into the 
other, by no other:magic, but a fhift of power: So 


that a whig in place adopts, in practice at leaft, the 
tory principles, as a ¢ory out of place, exhibits, in virtue 
of ‘his diffatisfa€tion, the appearance of a grumbling 
whig, with perhaps a dafh of Jacobitifm ; as appears 
by the confeffion of the noble Lord himfelf, under the 
character of a penitent tory, in his Letter on parties. 
Thofe then who from motives of intereft foment 
and cultivate the prejudices which mark out the diftinc- 
tions of thofe parties, will hardly be pleafed with an 
author who has fhown no refpect to either fide, at the 
expence of thofe great political truths he has propofed 
‘to inculcate, and which no real.lover of truth can refufe 
his affent to. 
After eftablifhing, on the‘folideft reafons, the prefer- 
cence .of .a limited to an arbitrary, of an hereditary to 
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“‘ nature, and tendency, may beget univerfal confi. 
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fion. Ouc of confufion order may arife: but jit 
may be the order of a wicked tyranny, inftead of 
the order of a juft monarchy. Either may happen : 
and fuch an alternative, at the difpofition of for- 
tune, is fufficient to make a ftoic tremble! We 
may be faved indeed by means of a different kind, 
but thefe means will not offer themfelves ; this way 
of falvation will not be opened to us without the 
concurrence of a Patriot Krnc, the moft un- 
common of all phenomena in the phyfical or moral 
world.” 

« But let us not neglect, on our part, fuch means 
as are in our power, to keep the caufe of truth, of 
virtue, and of liberty alive. If the bleffing be 
withheld from us, let us deferve at leaft, that it 


fhould be granted to us. If heaven in mercy be- 


{tows it on us, let us prepare to receive it, to im- 
prove it, and to co-operate with it.” 
«¢ I fpeak as if [could take my fhare in thefe glo- 


rious efforts. Neither fhall I recall my words. Stript 


of the rights of a BritiS fubject, of all except the 
meaneft of them, that of inheriting, I remember I 
am a Briton ftill. Lapply to myfelf what I have read 
in SEnEcA. Officia fi civis amiferit, hominis exerceat. 
I have renounced the world not in foew, but in reality, 
and more by my way of thinking than'by my way 
of living, as retired as that may feem. But I have 
not renounced my country, nor my friends; and 
by my friends, I mean all thofe, and thofe alone, 
who are fuch to their country, by whatever name 
they may have been, or may be ftill diftinguifhed : 
and though in the number there fhould be men, of 
whole paft ingratitude, injuftice, or malice, I 
might complain on my own account with the great- 
eft reafon. Thefe I will never renounce. In their 
profperity they fhall never hear of me; in their 
diftrefs always. In that retreat wherein the re- 
mainder of my days fhall be fpent, I may be of 
fome ule tothem; fince even from thence I may 
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<¢ advife, exhort, and warn them. Nec enim is folus 
‘¢ reipublic: prodeft qui candidatos extrahit, et tuetur 
“ reos, et de pace belloque cenfet 5 fed qui juventutem ex- 
‘s bortatur, qui, in tanta bonorum precep/orum inopia, 
“6 virtute inftruit animos; qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque 
‘© curfu ruentes, prenfat ac vetrabit, et fi nibil aliud, 
“ certe moratur ; in private publicum negctium agit. 
This laft paragraph clofes the feétion of introduction, 
which few readers will have gone thro’, without bewail- 
ing, if but for their country-fake that {pirit of envy or 
jealoufy of power, which under various mafks, has at times 
exercifed a kind:of oftracifm on the greateft men, which 
this, or perhaps any nation has ever been adorned with. 
One piece of juftice however, cannot be well refufed 
to this excellent author, by whoever rads and me- 
ditates him, which is, that he has obferved a perfect 
detachment from.all party, and a clofe adherence to the 
fpirit and fubftance -of our conftitution, which he ex- 
plains, and illuftrates the principles and effentials of, 
Ina manner no true Englfhbman can be indiffcrent ta, 
He writes neither as a whig, or atory, but explodes 
judicioufly the falfity, the ridicule of both thofe f{pecies 
of folly, and efpecially thofe contradictions of character, 
by which the one conftantly tranfmigrates into the 
other, by no other magic, but a fhift of power: So 
that a whig in place adopts, in practice at leaft, the 
tory principles, as a tory out of place, exhibits, in-virtue 
of ‘his diffatisfaction, the appearance of a grumbling 
whig, with perhaps a dafh of Jacobitifm ; as appears 
by the confeffion of the noble Lord himfelf, under the 
character of a penitent tory, in his Letter on parties. 
Thofe then who from motives of intereft foment 
and cultivate the prejudices which mark out the diftinc- 
tions of thofe parties, will hardly be pleafed with an 
author who has fhown no refpect to either fide, at the 
expence of thofe great political truths he has propofed 
to inculcate, and which no real.lover of truth can refufe 
his affent to. 
After eftablithing, on the‘folideft reafons, the prefer- 
cence .of .a limited to an arbitrary, of an hereditary to 
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an elective monarchy, he fhows how nearly our. con: 
ftitution approaches to’ fuch a point of political perfec- 
tion as that ‘* No king, who is not in the true mean- 
‘*-ing of the word, a patriot, ean govern Britain wit 

‘* eafe, fecurity, bonour, dignity, or indeed with fuff- 
“s cient power and ftrength. But yet a king, whois a 
‘© patriot, may govern with a// the former ; and be- 
fides them, with power as extended as the moft ab- 
folute monarch can boaft,and a power, too, far more 
agreeable in the enjoyment, as well as more effec- 
‘* tual in the operation. 

‘* To attain thefe great and noble’ ends, the: pa- 
“* triotifm mutt be rea/, and not in foew alone.”’ 

This pofition is naturally followed by* a definition of 
the word patriotifm, and the conitituent parts of that 
character, which the author obferves, muft be founded 
in great principles, and fupported by great virtues. 

From thence, the inducement of a king, not merely 
to appear but to be a patriot, is fo evidently fhewn to 
be nothing lefs his own intereft than that of the people 
he is fet’ over, and whofe good becomes virtually his 
true greatnefs, that the wonder is how fo plain, fo ob- 
vious a policy can be miftaken, or negleéted either in 
{peculation or practice: Nor is it indeed in nature that 
it fhould be fo often feen the cafe, if thofe who are 
about the perfon of a king, were to purfue indevioufly 
that branch of their duty to which every other confi- 
deration ought to be ftri€tly fubordinate, and which is 
fo exactly fated, by way of maxims, in the following 
citation. 

‘* To enumerate the various application of this duty, 
would be too minute and tedious; but this may 
fuffice, that all fuch men fhould bear conftantly in 
mind that the matter they ferve is to be the king of 
‘*s ¢heir country, that their attachment to him there- 
‘s fore, is not to be like that of other fervants to other 
mafters for bis fake alone, or for bis fake and their 
‘© ew, but for the fake of their country hkewife.’ 
This in courfe furnifhes a very reafonable condem- 
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(nare which is laid under the fpecious pretences of 
gaining a bad prince, or keeping a weak one out of bad 
hands by compliance with his paffions or humour, how- 
ever detrimental to the public-good. 

é« But the truth is (fays the author) that men who 
«¢ yeafon and aét in this manner, either mean, or elfe are 
«* Jediby fuch as mean, nothing more than to makea prt- 
“© vate court atthe public expenc:, who choofe rather to 
«« be the inftruments of a bad king, than to be out of 
‘¢ power, and who are often fo.wicked that they would 
“‘ prefer fuch a fervice to that of the beft of kings.” 

There will appear to the reader no difficulty to con- 
ceive who this Letter; or rather the benefit to be reaped 
from a purfuance of the principles it tends to eftablith, 
is indirectly aimed at, and perhaps fubfcribed volunta- 
rily to, when the following quotation is duly conft- 
dered, and applied. 

‘¢ It is crue thata Prince, who gives juft reafons to 
“© expect that his reign will be that of a Parrior 
«« Kinc, may not always meet, and from all perfons, 
*¢ fuch returns as fuch expectations deferve: But they 
*¢ muft not hinder either the prince from continuing 
*¢ to give them, or the people from continuing to ac- 
“< knowledge them. United, none can hurt them: 
And if no artifice interrupts, no power can defeat 
“* the effects of their perfeverance. It wiil blaft many 
“ a wicked project, keep virtue in countenance, and 
£* vice to fome degree at lealt in awe. Nay, if it 
*© fhould fail to have thefe good effects, if we fhould 
** even fuppofe a good prince to fuffer with the people, 
** and in fome meafure for them, yet many advan- 
4* tages would accrue to him: For inftance, the caufe 
** of the people he is to govern, and his own caufe, 
would be made the fame by their common enemies. 
He would feel grievances himfelf as a fubject before 
he had the power of impofing them as aking. He 
would ve formed in that fchool out of which the 
greate{t monarchs, have come, the fchool of aflic- 
tion ; and all the wices which had prevailed before 
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*« his reign, would ferve as fo many foils to the glory 
‘© of it.” 

The above citation, combined with other paffages 
of the fame tendency, ‘manifeftly decypher the author’s 
ufeful and well-meant aim at cultivating a difpofition, 
from which alone can be expected this great and want- 
ed @ra of our political falvation, through the merits of 
a Parriot Kine. | 

After pointing out then the efficacy of fuch a rifing 
fun, in difpelling the noxious, foggy vapours, the 
‘clouds that fhall have been gathering under a bad reign, 
the author’s picture of the tribe of infignificants, that 
one may fay compofe conftitutionally a part of every 
court, is fo delicate, fo juft, and even fo full of hu- 
mour, that it cannot but pleafe all but thofe who are 
grouped in it, and even they are fufficiently guarded 
by the eternal blindnefs of {felf-love from feeing them- 
felves in it. 

** Among the bad company with which fuch a 
‘court will abound, may be reckoned a fort of men 
too low to be much regarded, and too high to be 
quite neglected ; the Jumber of every adminiftrati- 
‘on, the furniture of every court, Thefe gilt, carved 
things are feldom anfwereable for more than the 
men on a chefs-board, who are moved about at will, 
and on whom the conduct of the game is not to be 
charged. Someof thefe every prince muft have about 
him. The pageantry of a court requires that he 
fhould, and this pageantry like many other defpi- 
cable things, ought not to be laid afide.” 

Thefe tufignificants then are on that very footing ex- 
‘cepted ‘out of the general cleanfing of the Augean ftable, 
‘at the acceffion of a Patriot King, which the author 
‘calls purging the court, and an operation of his power, 
which it is neceflary for him to fet out with. His next 
point muft be to feleét, and ca!l up to the adminittra- 
tion, fuch men as he can affure himfelf will /erwe on 
the fame frinciples as he intends to govern, 

On this laft head, the noble author ftatés, ‘with that 
propriety fo peculiar to himfelf, ‘the juft diftinGion be- 
ween the characters ‘of the w/e and canning man, cha~ 
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yaéters fo often miftaken, the one for the other, and 
yet fo widely different. He fhews wherein thofe ap- 

arances that give rife to this miftake, effentially con- 
fift, and their feveral points of co-incidence, without 
deferving however to be confounded. Cunning is left 
in the monopoly of fimulation, wifdom is allowed, oc- 
cafionally, the ufe of a competent fhare of difiimula- 
tion. 

66 Simulation (fays this excellent writer) 1s a ftiletto, 
‘¢ not only an offenfive, but an unlawful weapon : and 
‘* the ufe of it may be rarely, very. rarely, excufed, 
*¢ but never juftified. Diffimulation is a fhield, as fe- 
‘© crecy is armour: and it is no more poffible to pre- 
‘¢ ferve fecrecy in the adminiftration of publick affairs, 
‘¢ without fome degree of diffimulation, than it is to 
‘© fucceed in it without fecrecy. Thofe two arts of 
«© cunning are like the alloy mingled with pure ore, 
«¢ A little is neceffary, and will not debafe the coin be- 
*¢ low its proper ftandard ; but if more than that little 
** be employed, the coin lofes its currency, and the 
“© coiner his credit.”’ 

As parties and factions neceffarily fall under the au- 
thor’s confideration, in the purfuit of his fubject ; all 
that can te faid to mark out the folly, the danger of 
thofe divifions, and the fcandalous meannefs as well as 


‘impolicy of a king lifting himfelfin a party, is touched 


with the moft mafterly hand. ‘The appeals to expe- 
rience and reafon, which occur throughout, are fo fair, 
and candid, that prejudices mutt have great force in- 
‘deed with:any that can fhut their eyes to the fullnefs of 
light that he throws on this fubjeét. 

After a comprehenfive, and explicit view of what 
a king ought to de in his public character, the author 
defcends to the inftitution of his private one: the deco- 
rum of which he fettles the advantageous influence of 
‘over the morals of his people, and its confequences to 
his own reputation. In fhort, this difcourfe may be 
properly called, the whole duty of a Britifh king, which 
‘ought not only to be got by heart, and remain graved 
in the breaft of every one who fhall be called to that ex- 
alted flation, but become the ttandard of judgment for 
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every fubject to pafs on the merit of his fovereign, who 


mutt either be good, or bad, falfe or true to his own in- 
tereft, infeparably conneéted with that of his people, in 
proportion as he purfues, or deviates from,thofe admirable 
rules of guidance which are laid down in this treatife, 

the infinite value of which might alone compenfate ten 
times the demerits imputed to the author, by the ma- 
lice and rage of arabble,who, with all their petulance and 
inveteracy, would fooner forgive him his failings than 
his excellencies ; and who cannot give a ftronger proof 
of their own want of all worth, than an affeéted denial, 


or a ftupid infenfibility to that of fo great a man, 


LETTER Ti: 


Of the Strate of Partizs at the acceffion f. 
King George I. 


This Letter is fo far fupplemental to the forego~ 
ing one, that it contains.a more particular appli 
cation of its general reafonings (with refpect efpecially 
to parties) to the prefent time, and to the ftate of par- 
ties, from the late king’s accefiion to the throne. 

“© The fubject, fays “the author, is delicate enough, 
*¢ and yet I fhall fpeak upon it, what ¢rath exacts from 
*© me, with the utmoft franknefs : for I know all our 
“ parties too well to efteem any ; and I am too ald, 
‘¢ and toorefigned to my fate, to want, orto fear any.’ 

From this preface, there is all the reafon to expect 
the clearance of thole points of the hiftory of chofe 
times, which have hitherto been fo obfcured, by the 
different fhades they have been caft into by ‘different 
partics, and which none could give a more authentic 
account of, than the author, who was fo deeply dipped 
in them, fuppofing him to be as impartial as he pro- 
feffes himfelf ; and that he really is fo, may, without 
much eafinefs of belicf, be admitted, from his declared 
and indifcriminate contempt for all parties. The 
Whigs, it is notorious, were the party whofe preva- 
lence drove him out of power, out of his country, and 


{tripped him of moft of his civil nghts, He cannot 
then 
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then be fuppofed partial in favour of thefe: as little 
éan he be faid to patronize the caufe of the Tories, 
fince the having been one is a circumflance he confeffes, 
as a guilt that he reproaches himfelf with, and whofe 
folly it is {carce poffible to execute feverer juftice on, 
than he does on every occafion that they fall under his 
hand, Nothing, in fhort, can be plainer than that in- 
difference of his towards either of thofe parties, which 
is requifite in a writer to do juftice to both. This we 
have the more infifted on, as towards the giving a juft 
idea of any work, it is not the leaft necefflary point to 
fettle the grounds of its authority or credibility. 

It appears then very plainly by the letter-writter’s 
ftate of things towards the demife of Queen Aune, that 
jealoufy of power, on this great fhift of the fcene, be- 
got thofe appearances of jacobitifm in fome of the tories, 
and the reality of it in others, which the whigs took 
advantage of, and imputed in a lump to the whole 
party. | 
The whigs and tories had both for their open, avow- 
ed, object, the proteftant fucceffion. ‘But with ‘this 
difference: The whigs purfued it as a refolved meafure, 
as an inviolable point of the conftitution. On the 
ftrength then of a principle known to exift fixedly in 
that party, the <whigs made their court to a nation 
juftly apprehenfive of, and averfe to, the having an 
abjured, exiled family re-impofed on it: And, accord- 
ingly, they could with the better grace declaim, and 
exert themfelves in a manner confiftent at once with 
their profeft principles and their intcrefted policy. They 
were more trufted, becaufe they were believed to be 
more in earneft, and more confiftent than the other 
party : And they were of courfe the ftronger, as they 
had the common-fenfe and good opinion of the nation 
on their fide, and the officious violence with which they 
pufhed their point, fhowed at once, like merit to the 
nation, as well as to the fucceffor, who by this means 
was to come to the throne as their king. “Jacobitifm 
was then a phantom, an imaginary moniter, which the 
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whigs by magnifying, in order to make the mightier 


merit of overcoming, really created, and ieaiall into 
exiftence. 


On the other hand, the ¢ories plaid the game into their 


hands, fo fillily, not to fay worfe, that even very ordina- 


ry heads, enlightened efpecially by a vifible felf-intereft, 
could not efcape taking the advantage. The tories 

though they too moft certainly intended that the Ha- 
mover facceffion fhould take place, were known to con- 
fider, it only as a /effer evil, as a neceffity impofed on 
the nation by the mifguidance of a bigot prince, who 
had forced it to break the order of fucceffion, for fear 
of the worft of confequences to their religion and li- 
berty ; both which had been weakly and wickedly 
ftruck at. ‘he sores, more inclined by principle to fup- 


‘port the rights of monarchy, had, however, given au- 


thentic prooi that they meant no more than a limited, 


‘con{titutional monarchy, when they gave up and re- 


nounced the Stuart family: But then they had given it 
up, and renounced it with a candid regret. And this 
very regret was what the whigs, in whom the republi- 


‘can leaven ftill operated ‘fo far, as to give them an in- 


difference for any king, imputed to the /ories for a 
crime, and made it a handle to keep up, and foment 
a jealoufy in the nation of their retaining a warm fide 
to ‘hat unfortunate family. When the sories found then 
that the wh ps had fupplanted them in the public opi- 
mion, and had fucceeded fo far, as to engrofs the merit 
of that very meafure which in truth themfelves had in 
their acceffion to it, much the greateft title to, fince it 
muft have coft them the dearer, in the facrifice they 
‘made to it of /ome principle ; whereas ‘the whigs had 
none to facrifice ; when the torzes then found how things 
went againft them, and that they could not even gain 
any credit by going with the ftream, weakened too by 
their own divifions, and fquabbles about the fhares of 
a power, they were foon to be driven out of ; and what 
‘is worfe, weak enough not to let even that profpect re- 
‘unite them firmly againft their common enemy, the 
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whig party, inftead of difputing with them in forward- 
nefs to bring in the late king, they put on the appear- 
ances of indifference, at leaft, if not diflike, to his 
coming in at all, fince it was to have intirely the air 
of being brought about by the wags, without any 
thanks to them. Nothing could then be more im- 
politic than fuch a face of difcontent at a meafure wich 
was too far advanced for them to think of reverfing, 
or oppofing, with any hopes of fuccefs. And the beft 
of their play was doubtlefs to come into it with as good 
@ grace as poffible, and fo as not to lofe the merit of 
all that they had themfelves done towards it, when they 
joined in a law to &t afide the lineal difcent, in favour 
of a foreign family brought in by mere dint of neceffity, 
and for which, be it faid with the utmoft candour, that 
family has the lefs obligation to the nation, and the 
nation the more to fupport and eftablifh it forever. But 
the ¢ories went ftill farther in their egregious impolicy ; 
for not content with fhewing a louring difcontented 
countenance at the approaching devolution of the crown, 
they actually, according even to this noble author’s 
own candid confeffion, gave the whigs too much, and 
indeed too juft an umbrage, and reafon to fufpeét, and 
accufe them of certain openings of negotiation between 
the court of Verfailles and Bar; and thefe openings 
were, it feems, fo far /eading ones, that, “* * they were 
‘© preffed by the other fide, that is, from Ver/ailles and 
“© St. Germains, to be more particular, and to come 
“© into clofe concert.”’ So that here is a negotiation 
confeft, in embryo at leaft: And if, and perhaps there 
really was, nothing more meant by it, than to fhew 
the rod to the Haneverian miniftry, and bring it to 
fome account with them ; it {till could not but be the 
heighth of folly, and incenfi'eration, fince they at the 
fame time furnifhed the w/#7s fo plaufible and obvious 
an occafion to alarm the nation and fet it again‘: them, 
fo as to make them too inconfiderable in the eves of 
the fucceeding fovereign, for his keeping any meafures 
with them. Thus the tories themfelves threw the power 
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entirely into the hands of a party who, whigs by name,’ 
and practically tories, from the meafures they inculcate _ 
of fubmiffion to their inftrument of it, have kept it to 
this day in the fhape of an oligarchy, fhared among 
themfelves, or thofe transfuges who have forced, or 
fpeeched themfelves into it. | 

There is, in fine, enough of party-folly, if not patty- 
guilt, candidly confeft by the author of this Letter ; 
but confeft with that dignity and fuperiority, which aré 
no where more confpicuous than when great men ag- 
knowledge their faults, to give an impartial reader a 
full affurance of the veracity of his reprefentation of 
thofe times of epidemical madnefs and folly. The 
little he has faid of them, is full fufficient to give a juft 
and clear idea of thofe parties: And, indeed, had he 
cefcended into a more circumftantial hiftory of them, 
and included more perfonalities, one may fafely fay the 
fubject could not deferve fo great a pen: It would be 
employed with more dignity in writing the hiftory of 
Englifh infects, of moths, and butterflies, than that 
rhapfody of abfurdities, meanneffes, and inconfiften- 
cies, which compofed the politics of thofe days. The 
farce, in fhort, would not be worth the candle. 

To conclude, then, our account of this celebrated 
Letter, we fhall place here an epitomized character of 
the Whigs and Tories, fuch as was given cavalierly by 
a lady who knew them both, and which confirms the 
idea given of them, with more extenfion and polite- 
nefs, by my Lord B—~. : | | 

Some time after the D— of M—— had publifhed 
her Condué?, mecting with the Dutchefs of B——; 
fhe afked her if fhe had read her book. Yes. ——— 
Pray what do you think of it? Extremely well, 
only your Grace has been rather too fevere on both par- 
ties, Not at all (fays the D— of M ); Ihave 
always faid that the Whigs were R—g—s, and the 
Torizs Fools. rg 
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MAGAZINE DE LONDRES. 


HIS is a periodical work lately fet on foot, and 

comes out about the middle of every month, in 
the French language, confifting of Five fheets, or 80 
large pages, each number. Printed for R. Griffiths at 
the Dunciad in Ludgate-ftreet. We fhall not enter here 
into a detail of this undertaking, which feems tobe on 
much the fame plan as the other Magazines: A col- 
lection of fuch pieces, in profe and verfe, as, by their 
choice and variety, may recommend themfelves to the 
reader, in contributing to his amufement and in- 
ftruction. 

It -may be obferved, in favour of this beginning Ef- 
fay, that there are feveral pieces of tafte and humour 
re-printed in the numbers, that, as they come over from 
abroad, coft fingly as much as the whole Magazine fells 
for; fo that their reading, or the poffeffion of them, 
comes on much eafier terms to thofe who love the 
French \anguage, than they would otherwife do, if fuch 
a convenient receptacle for them did not exift. 

Befides the current topics occafionally treated of by 
the authors, or their correfpondents, there are, in the 
firft number (which came out the rsth of March, 1749) 
among{t others, a parody on Semiramis, a tragedy of 
Voltaire’s, written by the celebrated Piron; and two 
original letters of the K of P , which charac- 
terize admirably the genius of that great prince, and are 
pieces which might alone make the Magazine for that 
month a valuable acquifition. : 

In the fecond number, which continues this under- 
taking, thefe is a criticifm on Mr. Hill’s Merope, who 
feems to have drawn it upon himfelf by his indecent 
treatment of Voltaire, whom he copies and rails at. 
There is alfo the defence of Mr. Pope againft an attack 
on his memory, by the editor of my lord B ’s 
three letters ; in a letter to the authors, which has been 
fnce tranflated, and publithed in Englifh. 
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The reflexions and maxims of decency and good. 
breeding for the ufe of both fexes, which are inferted in 
both numbers, cannot but be of ufe to fuch as are 
charged with the education of youth, as they may con- 
tribute to form the heart and manners of their pupils. 

The third number contains, principally, Voltaire’s 
celebrated poem on the battle of Fogtenoy, and a criti- 
cifm on it, which has been much efteemed, There are 
befides, two Italian odes of Metaftafio, poet-laureat to 
the Queen of Hungary, which for delicacy and nature, 
{carce yield to any of Anacreon or Horace. 

The work, in fhort, is calculated for the moft gene- 
ral ufe, fo that fuch pieces as are defignedly inferted 
there for the ufe of young learners, will be excufed by: 
the deeper readers, on account of that profeft defti- 
nation. 

There are fome little chofen pieces in the Jtalian 
and Spanifh, for the ufe of thofe who cultivate thof 


languages, ¢, , 














